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General Pershing Will Take Part in the Credit 


Men’s Ceremonies at Mount Vernon 
June 10, 1925 


25 cents 


RENT INSURANCE 


HE property has been destroyed 

or damaged by fire but—the loss 
goes on. Each month the owner loses 
his rent income until he can _ re- 
store his property to its former con- 
dition. 


If the owner should be oceupying 
his own premises, he loses a rental 
value until he can fully make use of 
his property again. 


Rent or Rental 
would 


Value Insurance 
have protected this owner. 
There would have been no loss of 
rents or rental value, if the owner 
had been properly protected. 


Credit is interested in every modern 
means of protecting financial stand- 
ing. Rent or Rental Value Insurance 
is part of a protective equipment 
against fire loss. 


The 


PALATINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


SU, Sc eT 
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~ Nationalize Your Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


Business transacted on a credit basis requires the 
service of a credit man. 


Credit cannot with safety be extended indiscriminately 
and only an experienced credit man is equipped to 
direct its extension wisely. 


Credit insurance gives to the decisions of the credit 
man the force of certified judgments, fixing an absolute 
limit beyond which bad debt losses cannot go. 


The vigilance of the credit man provides an essential 
safeguard against losses which may reasonably be an- 
ticipated and prevented. 


Credit insurance provides an equally essential safe- 
guard against those bad debt losses which no man, 
however sound his judgment, can foresee. 


Maximum efficiency in the control of credits is ob- 
tained by the employment of a capable credit man and 
the purchase of a National Policy of Credit Insurance, 
which places behind your outstanding accounts the 
guarantee of the World’s Largest Surety Company to 
prevent, else pay, all bad debt losses in excess of those 
inherent in your line of business. 


Ask for Details of our Credit Insurance Policies 


NATIONAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Ws. B. Joyce, CHaiRMAN E. A. St. Joun, PresIDENT E. M. Treat, Vice-PrEesIDENT 


115 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 





The following examples illustrate 
varying conditions : 
1—Value . . . . $10,000 
Insurance required by 
{80%} Coinsurance 
Shane pi tan te . 8,000 
Insurance ee carried 8,000 
Loss - . 4,000 


The ie is not operative for 
the reason that 80% insurance 
was carried as required by the 
clause, and the assured collects 
his whole loss or $4,000. 


2—Value . .. . $10,000 
Insurance required by 
{80%} Coinsurance 
Clause . . 8,000 
Insurance actually carried 4,000 
Loss . 2,000 


The assured carried only one- 
half of the required insurance, 
hence collects but one-half his 
loss—the insurance company pay- 
ing $1,000 and the assured stand- 
ing a loss of $1,000. 


3—Value . 
— required by 


8,000 
ee weny carried 4,000 
Loss . 8,000 
While ini one-half the ae 
insurance is carried, inasmuch as 
the loss amounted to 80% of 


value, the insurance company pays 
the full face of its policy,or $4,000 
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O% 
o-Insurance 


Its Object and 
How It Applies 


Tue object of the coinsurance or percentage average clause 
is to assess equitably the cost of insurance. 


Good construction and protection, whereby only a partial 
loss may be expected, can be recognized by the insurance 
companies as good features of a risk only if some substantial 
percentage of insurance to value is carried. Unless such a 
principle is maintained a small percentage property 
loss may readily create a total insurance loss. Under 
such circumstances the property owner carrying but a small 
percentage of insurance would not be contributing his share 
to the general cost of insurance. 


In order that good construction and good protection may be 
encouraged by adequate recognition in rates, a substantial 
percentage of insurance to value is essential. The property 
owner has to concern himself under the coinsurance or 
average clause with but two factors:— Value df the prop- 
erty insured and amount of insurance thereon. 


If the loss should be total or exceed the percentage of value 
mentioned in the clause, the assured collects the whole 
amount of the insurance. 


UEEN INSURANCE (Co. 
oF AMERICA 


84 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


lancorporated in New York State 1891 
Statement, December 31, 1924 


Total Assets. . . . . . « $19,442,403.90 
Se See 13,558,652.69 
Co 5,883,751.21 
Capital . 3,000,000.00 
Net Surplus to Policyholders . 8,883,751.21 


Department Managers 
F. P. HAMILTON, Chicago, Ii. J. H. LABELLE, Montreal, Canada. 
S. Y. TUPPER, Atlanta, Ga. T. E. PATTERSON, Halifax, N. S. 
ROLLA V. WATT, San Francisco, Cal. JOHN E. HOFFMAN, Mar. Marine Dept., N. Y. 


Trust Co. of Cuba, Agents Cuban Dept., Havana, Cuba - 





With the Editor 


ETROIT newspapers of April 12, 
1925, carried an advertisement, four 
columns wide, as follows: 


$12.60 
Will give You 
Delivery of a New 


FORD 
RUNABOUT OR TOURING CAR 
Balance $5 Weekly! 


Through a new and convenient arrangement you 
ean now get delivery of a new Ford Touring 
or Runabout with a first payment of only $12.60. 
The balance can be paid in weekly amounts of 
$5. Come in and find out about this easy, 
simple plan—slightly larger payments for other 
types. 


SEE ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 
AUTHORIZED FORD DEALERS: 


This is followed by the names of 
thirty-five Detroit dealers. 

It would seem that the installment 
business was approaching the limit 
when twelve dollars and sixty cents in 
cash is enough to make a man the pro- 
prietor of an automobile! 


cCc 


O you believe in a rigid no-com- 

promise policy in dealing with 
debtor merchants in distress who offer 
settlements to their creditors? Read 
Mr. Eaton’s Article “Will You Com- 
promise?” in this issue and tell the 
Crepit MONTHLY whether you think he 
is right or wrong on this subject. 


cCc 


N several different occasions during 

the 1924-1925 season, the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men has broad- 
cast many delightful features. 


The many stations from which they 
have broadcast include: The Chicago 
Daily News Station, WMAG; the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel Station, WEBH; 
the Tribune Station, WGN; the West- 
inghouse Station, KYW; the Sears 
Roebuck Station, WLS; the Daily 
News Station, WMAG and Station 
KYW. 


As an interlocutor of the microphone, 
Chairman James S. Cox, of the Public 
Relations Committee of the Chicago 
Association, is acknowledged a past 
master in the new art of radio announc- 
ing. 

cCc 

USINESS men_ guard themselves 

against burglars and _ gangsters, 
and then placidly allow themselves to 
be robbed by clever, smooth-talking 
crooks, who have in recent years taken 
an annual toll of over $300,000,000 from 
American business,” said the Assistant 
District Attorney of New York County at 
a recent luncheon of credit men. 

“For years I have been advocating 
severe criminal prosecution of credit 
frauds. The fear of certain punishment 
by imprisonment is. always more ef- 
fective in curbing the activities of 
criminals than any amount of civil 
prosecution. 
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Inspiring and helpful. 
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Credit specialists were rare in early nineties. 
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“In the past, business men have been 
too prone to content themselves with 
merely endeavoring to regain their 
losses. When they have found a pros- 
pect of recovering even a small part of 
their losses they have been content and 
have not bothered to take further pro- 
ceedings.” 
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“Within very recent years it has been 
a pleasure to observe a change in the 
attitude of business men, and especially 
credit men, toward the credit crook who 
has imposed upon them. This change 
is due in a large part to the campaigns 
which have been waged with vigor by 
credit organizations.” 
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Instant Knowledge of Position Through ELLIOTT-FISHER Accounting Machines 
is the Key to BUSINESS CONTROL 











ODERN mechanical science has 
made the submarine safe. Today 

the submarine commander at all times 
has instant knowledge of his position that 
gives him the power to control his ship. 
Modern science has created for the com- 
mander of a business the mechanical 
means of knowing instantly his financial 
position. Elliott-Fisher machines give 
that instant, accurate, inti- 
mate knowledge of position 
that enables an executive to 
control the destiny of his 
business. The flat writing- 
surface permits Elliott- 
Fisher machines to do more 


-———_ 


Kelly Springfield Tire Company 
says, “The Ellsott- Fisher machines 
used in the Maw Office on the cus- 
tomers’ accounts enable us to know 
each evening at five o’clock the exact 
amount of our sales, the amount of 
our cash, and that we are in balance.” 


work and more kinds of work than other 
accounting machines. The adaptability 
of the Elliott-Fisher makes standard mod- 
els fit any kind of business, either large 
or small. In thirty-one years of successful 
service, Elliott-Fisher accounting ma- 
chines have earned a world-wide reputa- 
tion for speed, accuracy, and adaptabil- 
ity. Today the Elliott-Fisher Company 
is the largest exclusive 
manufacturer of accounting 
machines in the world. 
Elliott-Fisher Company, 342 
Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Branches in principal 
cities. 


EFCO Carbons and Ribbons give best results 


Eiliott - Fisher 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES with the 


FLAT WRITING SURFACE 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in the Saturday Evening Post 
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| Skipping 


ONCE knew a reader of the New York Times 
I who was said to start in at the top of the 
first column, page one, and gnaw his way 
down column after column,—often 384 in all,— 
of news, near-news, propaganda, criticism, 
obits, advertisements large and small, and edi- 
torials, until at about 10.30 p.m. he finished 
with the last word on the southeast corner of 
the last page. We should perhaps admire his 
thoroughness. But it is worth noting that he 
was not a marked success in his business. 


He is the worst case I ever saw of a man who 
had failed to master the valuable art of skip- 
ping. 


We may learn to skip effectively without 
reaching the speed of President Roosevelt who, 
it is said, read books by the page, or the profi- 
ciency of those newspaper editors who at a 
glance seize the meaning of twenty or more 
lines of type. 


Acquiring the habit of spending only enough 
time every day over ordinary letters, news- 
paper or magazine articles, or books, to grasp 
their contents, will net us several precious hours 
to apply to articles and books that are worthy 
of a thorough reading. 


ec seme 


Editor. 
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CREDIT INSURANCE, 
“We Never Have Any LossesTo Speak Of”? 


OSS from bad debts exists and has come to be an inherent factor in 
the transaction of business today. No lines are exempt. 


The control of these losses is largely problematical. 


It is for that reason that LONDON CREDIT INSURANCE is now 
employed by many concerns “who never have any losses to speak of.” 
They realize that the law of averages, as well as the general fluctuation 
in business conditions and operations, creates a distinct need for the 
protection such a policy affords. 


LONDON CREDIT INSURANCE is first a preventive element. Its 
service feature is a distinct aid to the Credit Department in the preven- 
tion of losses through the collection of slow accounts. It is also ready 
to absorb the shock of an abnormal or catastrophe loss. 


















And LONDON CREDIT INSURANCE is carried year after year, for 
its clients know the “super service” feature alone “is worth the cost of 
the policy.” 


Let us send you further details. 


LONDON CREDIT INSURANCE 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OLIVER J. MATTHEWS, Mgr. Credit Insurance Dept. C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 
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Bad Debt Losses Decrease 


Lower Percentage Among Wholesale Grocers 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt. D. 


Director of Research and Education, N. A. C. M. 


ROM 1916 to 1923 the percentage 

of bad debt losses to total net sales 

among the wholesale grocers of the 

United States showed interesting 
fluctuations. Through 1916 and 1917 the 
losses stood steadily at approximately 3/10 
of one per cent. In 1918 they dropped to 
0022 and in 1919 to .0015, the lowest aver- 
age for the past decade. In 1920 they 
showed a slight increase, averaging .0020, 
and in 1921, as woula be expected in view 
of the business depression then existing, 
they mounted suddenly to an average of 
0057. During 1922 and 1923, with the 
business cycle entering a new phase, losses 
remained constant at | ; 

Early in the present year the De,art- 
ment of Research of the Association in- 
stituted an investigation of the losses of 
1924, using for the purpose a selected list 
of nineteen outstanding wholesale grocery 
concerns. Eighteen different states and 
the District of Columbia were represented. 

The first question asked was: “What 
was your percentage of bad debt losses to 
total net sales for the calendar year 
1924?” The highest percentage reported 
for 1924 was .00625 or % ot one per cent 
The lowest was .000625 or 1/16 of one per 
cent. The average for the nineteen con- 
cerns reporting was .002929, or close to 
3/10 of one per cent, which was the figure 
for the years 1916 and 1917. 

Question II was: “How does it compare 
with your average percentage of bad dept 
losses to total net sales for the three-year 
period covering 1921, 1922 and 1923?” 
Under this head the highest percentage re- 
ported (average for the three-year period) 
was .0075; the lowest, .00015; average for 
the nineteen concerns contributing to the 
research, .003691. Losses for 1924 were 
less than those of the average for the 
three-year period by .000762. 


Annual Turnover 


The third question submitted was: 
“What annual turnover of stock do you 
consider essential to the securing of a sat- 
isfactory profit on operation in the whole- 
sale grocery business?” 

In reply to this question some of the 
concerns reported a definite rate of turn- 
over, as “6” or “8”, while others framed 
their answers in less definite form, as, for 
example, “6 to 9,” or “8 to 9.” In cases 
such as the latter, an average figure was 
used in the tabulation, That is to say, 
“6 to 9” was entered, for purposes of the 
Ti average, as “7.5,” and “8 to 9” as 


The highest rate of turnover reported 
was “10 to 15,” and the lowest was 4. The 
average for the entire list of reporting 
concerns was 7.46 


Special Problems 


The fourth and final portion of the 
questionnaire was covered by the query: 
“What, briefly, are the peculiar problems 
in your line which might be clarified and 
partially or wholly solved by the aid of 
thorough and systematic research?” 

In reply to this question one correspon- 
dent wrote frankly, “None,” which seemed 
to indicate either an exceptional degree of 
efficiency in management or else (an alter- 
native the Department would most unwill- 
ingly accept), a lack of faith in the effi- 
ciency of systematic research as applied 
to business problems. 

More than half of the replies under this 
head bore directly or indirectly on the 
matter of competition. A Western whole- 
saler wrote feelingly: “Too many com- 
petitors selling merchandise without pro- 

gg 


A Southern executive complains that 
“manufacturers are selling direct to chain 
store operators in competition with legiti- 
mate wholesalers.” Another manager re- 
ports that his chief problem is “price cut- 
ting by chain stores.” 

Many of the replies evidence a very 
general desire for an increased amount of 
effort to be expended along educational 
lines. One correspondent expressed his 
conviction that the most important thing 
for the wholesalers to do just now is to 
“educate the small jobber in sound busi- 
ness fundamentals and good business 
ethics.” Another suggests that wholesalers 
must “teach the jobber what it costs to do 
business.” 

Abuse of the cash discount privilege is 
another point concerning which the whole- 
sale grocers of the country appear to be 
thinking with substantial unanimity. The 
same may be said, of course, of many 
other lines of wholesale trade. There is 
unquestionably a rising tide of resentment 
among wholesalers toward the widespread 
taking of undeserved discounts. 


Small Sales—Larger Profits 


Replies to the questionnaire were made 
in most cases by the credit executive or 
the general manager of the concern. Many 
of these replies were accompanied by let- 
ters, explaining or elaborating certain 
points brought out by the questions. 


The manager of a wholesale concern in 
the Northwest wrote: “Our total net 
losses for 1924 were negligible, amounting 
to but $76.80 on a volume of sales of about 
$105,000. While we did probably close to 
25 per cent more business in 1921, 1922 and 
1923, our losses were so very much larger 
that we did not show any greater net pro- 
fit. The small loss for 1924 can be attri- 
buted to the fact that we decided to do 
with a smaller volume of sales, but to 
place these sales in safer channels.” 


Abnormal Conditions 


Another manager in the Northwest 
made this comment: “Our charge-off for 
bad accounts in 1921 was .37 of 1%; in 
1922 it was .48 of 1%; in 1923 it was .83 
of 1%. The average for the three-year 
period was .56 of 1%, and our loss for 
1924 was 25% lower than the average for 
the three years. Our average for the 
past ten years is practically the same as 
that for 1924, and I might say that we 
consider about .35 of 1% to be a reason- 
able rate for estimating losses under nor- 
mal conditions. We account for the ex- 
cess over that figure during the last ten 
years as brought about by abnormal con- 
ditions which have been nation-wide, al- 
though in our line of business the losses 
were brought about particularly by crop 
failures throughout the agricultural 
Northwest rather than any other single 
agency that might he considered a factor 
in contributing to losses.” 

In regard to the education of the re- 
tailer referred to above, this particular 
manager wrote: “Some of the retailers 
are constantly failing, disappearing, and 
being replaced by individuals who, we are 
sorry to say, im many cases are not 
capable of operating a retail establishment. 
This is particularly true in the large cities 
where not only the ability to conduct a 
business is lacking but the moral fibre is 
often below par. Education of the re- 
tailer, insofar as it can be accomplished 
will be effort very well spent.” 


Copies of Report Available 


Any readers of the Credit Monthly 
who care to know the names of the nine- 
teen wholesale grocery concerns contri- 
buting to this research may receive a copy 
of the report, on application to the Direc- 
tor of Research, National Association of 
Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 
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Credit Departments Merge 


Kardex and Rand Consolidating Their Credit Work 








WO large credit departments 

have just been consolidated and 

harmonized through the recent 

merger of the Kardex Company 
and the Rand Company, bringing to- 
gether the two largest concerns devoted 
to the production of visible record sys- 
tems and forming a company with a 
combined capitalization of more than 
ten million dollars under the name of 
the Rand Kardex Company. 

Whenever such a consolidation is ef- 
fected, the credit department is one of 
the first phases of the business which 
calls for expert and expeditious re-ar- 
rangement. In the case of the new 
Rand Kardex Company this has meant 
the operation of three distinct credit 
records with perfect synchronization be- 
tween them; and these two departments 
are swiftly being unified into a smoothly 
running machine with every unit in 
complete co-ordination with each other. 

The credit system that has been in 
operation by the Kardex Company had 
to be continued without interruption. 
At the same time, the Rand credit sys- 
tem had to be similarly conducted, 
while an entirely new installation had to 
be set up for new customers which 
would be known as Rand Kardex ac- 
counts. 


A Triple System 


The credit department of the con- 
solidated companies now handles thou- 
sands of open accounts and individual 
credit records, many of which are du- 
plicates. It was impossible to effect an 
immediate combination of the credit 
records of both firms. 

Thé establishment of a triple credit 
system was devised to prevent all poss‘ble 
confusion to the customers of either of 
the former concerns while rendering also 
proper service to new customers as they 
were brought in by the new company. 

“In maintaining three credit systems 
at one time, we have been greatly 
helped by the fact that we were able 
to use our own product,” declares John 
A. W. Simson, credit manager, formerly 
of the Kardex concern. “Of course, we 
will eventually be able to work over in- 
to a single record but we do not pro- 
pose to reach that stage at the expense 
ef any lost efficiency in handling our 
present accounts. We particularly do 
not want to cause any confusion or de- 


lay in the extension of proper credit to .- 


the present customers of both of the 
former companies. 


Orders Approved in 15 Seconds 


“With Kardex credit records it takes 
no more than 15 seconds to pass an 
order for credit approval. This includes 
the checking of the order for quantity 
and price, confirmation and classifica- 
tion, terms, credit authorization and 
proper customer’s description. 

“In collections where terms are net 
f. 0. b. Tonawanda, N. Y., the account 
is followed within thirty days after date 
of invoice. If it has rot been paid 
within that period, it is followed every 


By William Gregg 








ten days thereafter until satisfied or 
placed in hands of the legal department 
for collection. Four clerks can properly 
handle 15,000 accounts monthly with 
the use of Kardex. This includes the 





Joun A. W. Simson 


posting of the accounts and their proper 
checking as remittances are received. 

“A separate and distinct collection 
record is kept apart from the records of 
accounts receivable. This eliminates the 
possibility of confusion, or loss of re- 
ports, and gives accurate, rapid follow 
up of all accounts. It also serves as 
an accurate cross reference on accounts 
payable. 

“Visible signals are used to indicate 
follow-up dates, account classifications, 
adjustments, special accounts such as 
time payments, trial purchases and rou- 
tine correspondence. The clerks who 
follow collections also list all checks 
received, in payment of accounts receiv- 
able and check collection records ac- 
cordingly.” 


Father and Son Competed 


The history of this consolidation is 
remarkable in that it terminates ten 
years of intense competition between 
one successful company, headed by 
James’ H. Rand, and another equally 
successful concern, directed by his son, 
James H. Rand, Jr. The elder Rand 
becomes the chairman of the board of 
the consolidated company while his son 
will have the active management of the 
business as president and general man- 
ager. ; 

Visible record keeping systems have 
been a matter of comparatively recent 
development. James H. Rand, Sr., de- 
veloped the first system to bear his 
name only 27 years ago. It was only 
natural that his son should come into 
the business and the younger Rand soon 
manifested as keen an interest in visible 
systems as had been developed by his 
father. In fact, the younger Rand, after 
he had risen to the rank ot sales man- 
ager on the basis of a brilliant record 
of personal salesmanship, pressed for- 
ward with a plan of operation that 
seemed almost too ambitious to his 
father. 

When this plan could not be put in 
operation by his father’s company, 









James H. Rand decided to start a com- 
pany of his own to prove that his vision 
of the possible markets for visible rec- 
ords was within the realm of possibility. 
He did so at an amazing rate, starting 
with a capital of only $10,000 and pass- 
ing the million mark within five years. 

The time came when both sides were 
willing to admit that there was no real 
reason for maintaining the two com- 
panies and a consolidation was effected 
on a fifty-fifty basis. The amalgamation 
creates a complete network of factory 
‘‘ores covering more than two hundred 
cities throughout the country. The 
combined sales force includes nearly 
one thousand representatives. The com- 
pany is of world-wide as well as national 
importance, having established foreign 
connections in more than sixty coun- 
tries. 

There have been a number of con- 
solidations during the past six months, 
and credit managers who are facing 
problems similar to those which had to 
be worked out by the Rand Kardex 
Company are invited to write to Mr. 
Simson for any suggestions or data that 
might be of assistance. It is not an 
easy matter to avoid confusion, error 
and‘lost time when passing through a 
period of consolidation, yet the Rand 
Kardex Company have been able to 
keep their credit department function- 
ing smoothly throughout the entire 
merger operations. 


Over 4,000,000 Reciprocals 
Furnished to Members of 
National Clearance System 


By J. M. Paul 
McDonald Brothers Co., Minneapolis 


HE National Association of Credit 

Men’s committee on Credit Interchange 
Bureaus, of which I have the honor to 
be Chairman, will submit a report to the 
June Convention of the Association which 
will show that since the Association be- 
came responsible for the Central Credit 
Interchange Bureau and the National 
Clearance System on March 1, 1920, the 
service has been materially increased. 

New Bureaus have been established in: 
Baltimore, Md.; Great Falls, Mont.; 
Houston, Texas: and Wheeling, W. Va. 

The Central Credit Interchange Bureau 
operated at St. Louis, Mo., is a depart- 
ment of the National Association. 

The National Clearance System, an in- 
strument owned, controlled and directed 
by the members of the National Assucia- 
tion of Credit Men, their own instrument 
of service, has proved an adequate, 
efficient and economical medium for the 
uninterrupted exchange of ledger experi- 
ences between national markets. 

At this date, there are 407 employees 
in the Credit Interchange Bureaus of the 
National Clearance System. 

There were requested by and furn'shed 
to members of the National Ciearance 
System 4,109,449 free reciprocal reports 
during the past year without cost and in 
reciprocal courtesy for their having fur- 
nished their experience promptly to in- 
quiries pending. 
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Color in an Office 


Y subject, “Color in an Office,” 

suggested by a chance remark 

by Mr. Deutsch to the editor of 

the Crepir MeNnTHLY, does not 
refer, as might be supposed, to decorative 
schemes in workaday rooms—whether a 
blue or pink blotter should lie on an oak 
desk which has been in the business fam- 
ily for half a century, whether leather 
upholstery should be black or brown if 
the floors are a scarred yellow—ner yet 
does it refer to the amount of carmine 
which should be evident on female cheeks 
that beam above typewriters and book- 
keeping machines. Color has a place in 
the mechanics of office operation, and in 
this field there are possibilities not yet 
fully realized. 

It is not divulging any cosmic secret to 
say that the trend of life to-day is toward 
the automatic, and the eye is rapidly be- 
coming more important as the brain, it 
would seem, less so. Or, let us put it 
more nobly and say that instead of “work- 
ing while you sleep,” the eye works while 
you think, releasing the mind from worry- 
ing over picayune detail. One filing cabi- 
net company has devised an index which 
they say is intended to do away with men- 
tal spelling, the eye being naturally led to 
the right name in filing without any other 
mental process being necessary. Some- 
thing of this same advantage is derived 
from making color a factor in office forms 
and indexes. 

The mind’s reaction to color is very 
quick, to words much less so. Then why 
not let colors speak wherever speed is de- 
sirable? One of the most obvious fail- 
ures to recognize this psychology was that 
of the U. S. Post Office Department in 
designing the 24-cent Air Mail stamps 
identical in color with the regular 2-cent 
stamp. The size was different and so was 
the design, but these distinctions were not 
sufficient to make the Air Mail letters ob- 
served by the postoffice clerks in the rush 
of classifying mail,—although these clerks 
had been cautioned to look out for the 
stamp with an airplane. Numberless let- 
ters were overlooked, and finally patrons 
had to be advised to write “Air Mail” 
boldly across the face of their letters. 
There must have been colors that have 
not been used by the Post Office, with all 
its varieties of stamps. 

To some of us here in New York, it 
seems as if the New York Telephone 
Company might have shown a more acute 
appreciation of color values last fall when 
they split the Manhattan and Brooklyn 

irectories into two volumes, both colors 
shading off the gray. How many times 
does one search painfully through the 
Brooklyn directory before discovering that 
the wrong book has been picked up? 


Bindings in Color 


Most directories are bound in red. 
Why? Because they are books of refer- 
ence and should stand out easily from the 
usual desk assortment of catalogues, busi- 
ness books and magazines, without any 
squinting of the eyes or fumbling in the 
wrong pile of desk litter. The principle 
is applicable in business at almost every 
turn.. Forms, as well as horses, may be 
of a different color. 


Many a man with a busy desk covered 


with white papers will testify to the util- . 
ity of a colored blotter instead of a white. 


By Eleanor Boykin 


one. A red cover on a desk dictionary 
adds to the book’s convenience. 

Probably the most familiar use of color 
in office routine is in the carbon copies of 
outgoing letters. In some offices, the 
credit correspondence files are kept sep- 
arately from the general files. If blue 
paper instead of yellow manila is used for 
carbons in the credit department, there is 
hardly a chance that there will be any 
mix-up of letters as between departments. 
This is even simpler than using a rubber 
stamp, “Credit Files”—and surer also. 


ecutive who has little inclination to run 
his finger along some ledger page until he 
finds a hidden notation or item in plain 
black and white. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Co. is an 
institution where the visible index with 
color references has been worked out to 
an extreme degree of usefulness. The 
credit files contain mformation on ap- 
proximately 40,000 names scattered all 
over the globe, as explained by A. F. 
Hoehl in a description published a few 
months ago in this magazine. The filing 





A Cotorep BLorrer Saves TIME ON a Busy Desk 


In a recent number of Crepit MontH- 
ty, Lloyd M. Trafford of the Charles T. 
Wilson Company, Inc., told of the use in 
the firm’s filing system of different colors 
for the carbon copies of letters in the 
three departments of the business—Rub- 
ber, Produce and Tea—to help in the seg- 
regation of correspondence. If a letter 
were misfiled, it would soon be discovered 
because of the lack of uniformity of hue 
in the cabinet drawer. 


Guides of All Colors 


In the files of one very large company, 
filing is done first geographically, and aft- 
er that by subject and name. The labels 
on the subject guides vary in color, mak- 
ing it easier to quickly find correspondence 
pertaining to special matters. Everything 
that is to be kept in the permanent files is 
put into a blue folder as a warning that 
at no time is it to be destroyed. 

One of the forward steps in efficiency,— 
if we must use this sadly overworked 
word as it seems we must,—is the visible 
index. Here office color schemes are at 
their gayest; and the blue, red, yellow 
and green tabs are full of significance 
to credit and sales managers. A color 
may indjcate the extent of a man’s credit, 
or if he is delinquent in his account, while 
a transparent tab of another color over 
the name of the month shows when he 
last placed an order. Signal lights can 
flash indoors, as well as on. ttafix :-ridden 
streets and down dark railroad tracks, 
bringing a welcome convenience to the ex- 


is done in four divisions—customers, com- 
mercial paper, miscellaneous, and foreign. 
The revolving indices which stand on top 
of the filing cabinets include every name 
on which there is any record in the files, 
and a colored slip indicates in which di- 
vision the folder is to be found. At a 
glance, it is possible then to tell whether 
or not there is on file any information on | 
a given name and, if so, in what division. 

Color is again resorted to in the folders 
themselves. The sheets which contain 
summaries of interviews and investigations 
are peach color while those recording in- 
quiries and- answers thereto are gray. 
When a certain type of information is 
wanted, the eye picks the right color be- 
fore the page itself is visible. 


Color in Credit Files 


Many credit managers have a card file 
of customers on their desks, all that is 
necessary for ordinary reference. Some- 
times, the cards are buff, blue and gray 
as well as white, not merely to relieve the 
monotony on the eyes, but to make the 
classification of an account more out- 
standing. The color may refer to the ex- 
tent of credit allowed, the terms agreed 
upon, or perhaps the kinds of goods 
bought. 

The color of cards and paper used for 
forms and correspondence should be such 
as will be least conduc:ve to eye strain 
and fatigue. As far as can be deter- 
mined from investigations of the color 


(Continued on page 44) 
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increase, rather than the _ reverse, 

when one stops to consider that, ac- 

cording to the American Bankers’ 
Association, three billion, five hundred 
million dollars ($3,500,000,000) were ob- 
tained dishonestly during 1924. The meth- 
ods used include commercial fraud, theft 
from railroads, stock frauds, insurance 
frauds, arson, etc., but embezzlement, 
forgery and the alteration of checks ia 
general, played a very prominent part. 

In fact, check manipulation, insurance 
losses and the always present stock swin- 
dies, lead the list of 1924 losses. It is 
well to bear in mind that the kvown 
amount lost through check manipulation 
must be a conservative figure, since it is 
quite usual to keep such losses as secret 
as possible. These facts seem to point out 
that protection, in general, is an absolute 
necessity and check protection, in particu- 
lar, should be universally adopted. Com- 
mercial paper is today practically as ne- 
gotiable as currency, owing to the credit 
foundation of all modern business. A 
little common sense, the use of a standard 
device and the application of some simple 
and effective remedies will do much to 
safeguard one’s checks. 

Those who practice forgery and check 
alteration are like most of us in wishing 
to travel along the lines of least resis- 
tance. They wish their work made as 
easy for them as possible. Unfortunately, 
many business houses unintentionally aid 
them in their work. 

For instance, there is the all too general 
practice of saving cancelled checks and 
vouchers for a certain number of years 
and then deliberately throwing them in 
the junk pile. Dishonest persons get hold 
of these cancelled checks and find them a 
golden opportunity. For they are then 
acquainted with the signature of the per- 
son who signs the checks, the manner in 
which they are signed, the banks drawn 
and the payee’s name. With the assistance 
of this information it is a very easy mat- 
ter to embezzle large sums of money. 
There is but one thing to do with old 
cancelled checks: destroy them com- 
pletely. 

Unprotected checks are “easy game” for 
the professional. Anyone wishing to make 
the experiment will be surprised to find 
how easily and quickly an ordinary check 
can be raised, even by one who is un- 
practised. To the forger they present no 
difficulties whatever. Check protection is 
a form of insurance which is as necessary 
as any other and should be adopted by 
every business house, no matter how 


Ee would appear that crime is on the 


small. Check protecting devices reduce 
the chance of loss in this field to a 
minimum. 


Protect Payee’s Name 


Present day models of check protect- 
ing machines represent the last word in 

ciency. The result of many years’ ex- 
acdieaiiahian they are practically proof 
against tampering of any kind, no matter 
how cleverly done. arious sizes and 
models to meet individual needs are 
offered. Check protectors are, in them- 
selves, standard. But each appliance has 


Checksasa National Currency 
Must be Protected against Manipulation 


By H. P. Preston 


This is the 
sixth of a se- 
ries of twelve 
articles on the 
mechanism of 
modern bu si- 
ness offices, 
under the gen- 
eral editorship 
of Isaac 
Deutsch, of 
Steinfeld, Inc., 
N. Y., a Vice-President of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association. 
Deutsch has for many years 





Mr. 
interested himself in the facilities 
which American manufacturers have 
developed for the efficient mechani- 
cal operation of business. Although 


responsible for other important 
phases of the enterprise with which 
he is connected, Mr. Deutsch makes 
it a rule in his own office that new 
mechanical devices have a hearing, 
in order that there may be no neg- 
lect of any mechanical novelty 
which will promote efficiency. 





individual features which, in the opinion 


of 


tective value. 


the manufacturer, give it added pro- 
Some manufacturers prc- 


tect the payee’s name as well as the 
amount. 


Since much check alteration 


is done 


through changing the payee’s name, rather 
than the amount, this is held important. 
Checks payable to nationally known firms 
are a case in point, since it is only by 


changing the payee’s name that 


such 


checks can be cashed across the counter. 


Apart 


from protective value, two 


things that should be borne in mind are 
the simplicity and speed of an appliance. 


It 


other things bein 
operate easily an 


would seem well to choose a device — 
ng equal—which one can 
quickly. 


Ten Rules To Foil The Check Crook 


It should also never be forgotten that 
the crooks who play for big stakes work 


to 


overcome protective measures, while 


the manufacturers strive to make their 


devices impregnable. 


Therefore, it is well 


for every man to use, in addition to a 


check protecting machine, 


what. Sir 


Joshua Reynolds told a young artist he 
mixed with his paint to make great por- 


traits—namely brains. 


Some simple rules 


always to be observed are: 


a 


Never correct a check. If an error 
is made destroy the check and make 
out a new one. 


2. Never give a stranger a blank check. 


Never cash strangers’ checics. 


3. Never make checks payable to cash 


or bearer unless you are going to 
cash them personally at the bank. 


4. When checks are for deposit write 


6. Always burn cancelled cinecks 


“for deposit only” under your signa- 
ture of endorsement. 

. Never leave blank signed checks in 
your office while on a trip. 

and 

vouchers when finished with them. 
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7. Keep your checks and check buoks 
locked up. 

8. Do not take for granted that a cer- 
tified check is good. False certifica- 
tion stamps can be made or bought 
for a few cents. 


9. Never sign receipts, letters o~ any- 
thing in the same manner that you 
sign your checks. 


Always compare the payee name on 
the cancelled check with the stub in 
your book. 


These things may seem elementary, but 
it is just such simple slips on which 
crooks thrive. Bich, put, the best thing 
to do is to treat your checks just as if 
they were money—which they are. Pro- 
tect them with the most modern me- 
chanical devices and use your head. Some 
users of check protecting machines have 
given their opinion on the subject for 
the benefit of Creprr MonrtHLy readers. 


10. 


Choosing a Mechanical Device 
to Protect Checks 
By John Barnett 


os seems to me that the protection of 
checks, the nation’s great auxiliary 
currency, is one of the most important 
features of modern business. The num- 
ber of checks used now is so large and 
the amount they represent so great that 
carelessness should be as intolerable to 
every business man as carelessness would 
be in the government’s protection of paper 
and metallic currency. 

Check protecting machines, in general, 
seem to have been brought to a high 
stage of mechanical perfection. The 
choice of an individual machine often de- 
pends upon fine points. Personally I 
think that,—aside from purely protective 
features,—simplicity of operation, speed 
and mechanical ruggedness are worth 
having in one’s check protector. 

Evenness in inking is another point 
worth remembering. These things seem 
trifling, but they are important. Like any 
other piece of office equipment, it should 
function in the most efficient manner with 
the least attention. 

Although I have every confidence in the 
machine which is used in my office, I do 
not believe that any check protecting de- 
vice, no matter how good, relieves one 
from all responsibility in the matter of 
checks. Care should be used in writing 
the payee’s name, filling in the amount 
in figures and in signing and endorse- 
ments. 

Crooks make it their business to see 
loopholes and chances for alteration where 
an honest man wouldn’t even think of 
their possibility. I have no idea, in ad- 
vance, as to just what they will do, yet 
I try to use every precaution possible and 
make it as hard for them as I can. 

I feel sure that there will come a time 
when, because of the universal use of 
check protectors of high efficiency, check 
alterations will be almost unknown. As 
it is, it seems to me that every organiza- 
tion and individual interest in discour- 
aging the check criminal, both for theif 
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own protection and for the stability of 
business in general, owe it to themselves 
to use some sort of check protection. As 
js well known the crooks progress in 
skill as constantly as those who provide 
protection against them. The latter’s best 
hope is therefore to be a little more in- 
genious and more progressive than the 
crooks. 


Check Protector Does Protect 
Conclusion After Years of Use 


By Robert J. Wall 
Credit Manager, National Lead Company, N. Y. 


HE protection of checks is just as 
important as the safeguarding of cur- 
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rency. Business men, however, seem to 
be sharply divided into two classes on the 
subject—those who don’t think of it at 
all and those who think that because they 
are using some system or appliance care 
is unnecessary. 

It needs but little thought to see the 
error of both points of view. Personally, 
and I think I may say that this is also 
my company’s attitude, I believe that pro- 
tective measures should be adopted and 
that ordinary care and common sense 
should be used in conjunction therewith. 

When the Crepit MoNntTHLY reporter 
first asked for my opinion of the system 
of check protection which we use, I was 
obliged to think a moment before reply- 
ing. We have used this system so lon 
that it has become habitual—the sort o 
thing one doesn’t give a great deal of 
conscious thought to. 

The system was adopted because we 


considered it the best for our néeds.. We 
have never been under the impression that 
it was infallible. But we do believe that 
it affords an excellent degree of protec- 
tion to our checks. In fact this would 
seem to be proved by our many years of 
successful use of the same device. 

It stands to reason that an amount 
shredded into the very fibre of a paper 
with two colors of indelible ink is, to 
say the least, harder to raise than one 
written with pen. I have said that I do 
not believe our machine infallible. This 
is not due to the fact that any of our 
checks have been altered but is based on 
the law of probabilities. I ‘have no doubt 
but that a professional forger could, in 
time, circumvent almost any protective 


R..J.Reynolds Tobacco Company. 


TREASVRER 


Tue Payere’s NAME, AS WELL AS Amount, Is PROTECTED 


device. This does not lessen the value 
of the machine in any way. It offers 
practical protection, which is all any de- 
vice, or other agency, can offer. 

It would seem to me that credit men 
should be in favor of check protection. 
Check alterations unquestionably form a 
sizeable item of yearly losses. While 
such etnbezzlements may be absorbed by 
large and solid concerns without great 
difficulty it needs no imagination to visu- 
alize the seriousness of such losses to 
smaller companies. 


These thoughts are offered without any 
pretention's to expert knowledge on the 
subject of check protection. Perhaps my 
most cogent endorsement of the matter 
might be summed up by saying that we 
have used a mechanical check protector 
for many years—and found that it does 
protect. This, after all, is the whole 
thing in a nutshell. 










A Spectra, Paper Protects THis CHECK FROM ANY ALTERATION 
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Caution Plus Check Protector 
Should Insure Protection 
By A. F. Frese 


hese unfortunate part about check pro- 
tection is that it is something to which 
many give no thought until they experi- 
ence some depradation or other. It is the 
old example of the horse and the barn 
door. Of recent years we have been hear- 
ing a great deal about foresight, especial- 
ly in relation to forecasting the so-called 
business cycles. It seems to me that fore- 
sight is just as necessary in the apparently 
small details of business operation, for it 
is the accumulation of little things accur- 
ately done which results in big gains. 


Ne 36639 





The protection of checks is, physically, 
a small thing. It does not involve great 
expenditures of either money or time. But 
it may—and I am quite sure it does—in- 
sure one against very serious losses. We 
adopted a system of check protection not 
because we had had any altered checks 
or embezzlements but simply because we 
thought it good business policy to pro- 
tect our money to the best of our ability. 


Let me say here that I do not consider 
any device for the protection of checks 
absolutely infallible. I do not think any- 
one who gives the matter thought does. 
But such appliances offer a measure of 
practical protection and, as such, are 
decidedly worth while. 


The subject is one which, to-day, has 
(Continued on page 18) 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 


The First Credit Convention 





HE Thirtieth Annual Convention 

of the National Association of 

Credit Men is scheduled for June, 

1925. In looking back to that 
memorable day in June, 1896, when the 
first Convent.on of the Association was 
held, and in trying to remember, as the 
Crepit MontTHLy has suggested, the out- 
standing events of that occasion, I am 
deeply impressed by the facts, first, that 
few, if any, serious mistakes were made in 
the methods of procedure followed upon 
that occasion, and second, that we were 
enabled to lay the foundation of the new 
association in such a way as to command, 
from the very beginning, the confidence 
and respect of credit men nationally in a 
degree that induced their interest and 
co-operation. 


The call for the Convention was sent 
out under the auspices of the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce. This was for- 
tunate, as it lent to the Convention a de- 
gree of dignity and authority as well as 
respectability that was both stimulating 
and unquestioned. 

There were some seventy-five delegates 
from the leading commercial centers of 
the country who responded to the inv ta- 
tions and were in attendance. Fortunate- 
ly, these were thoroughly representative 
men connected with some of the largest 
concerns in their respective lines in the 
entire counary. Many of the delegates ar- 
rived during the afternoon and evening 
preceding the meeting, and thus had an 
opportunity of becoming personally 
acquainted with each other, and of dis- 
cussing the Convention and its issues; so 
that when assembl ng at the theatre where 
the Convention meetings were held, the 
following morning, there was already es- 
tablished a feeling of good fellowship and 
mutual understanding that greatly assisted 
in setting in motion the wheels of action 
of the Convention. 


Andrew Carnegie Interested 


As an example of the foregoing, I might 
staie that I had the opportunity of making 
an acquaintance at the hotel on the eve- 
ning preceding the meetng, where I 
noticed a quiet and reserved young man 
in the lobby who ‘seemed to have a more 
or less detached interest in observing 
those around him but did not seem in- 
clined to make any overtures in the direc- 
tion of getting acquainted; eventually, he 
was asked whether he was interested in 
the Convention. He replied affirmatively, 
and said that his name was Case and that 
he was representing the Carnegie Steel 
Company of Pittsburgh; he also stated 
that Mr. Carnegie himself had sent hm to 
Toledo with instructions to carefully in- 
vestigate the purposes of the proposed As- 
sociation, and that if he found them to be 
worthy, and the personnel of the delegates 
sufficiently representative, to take out a 
membersh’p for his company. ._Up to that 
time, Mr. Case had not been convinced 
upon either score; but in view of his elec- 
tion three days later to the first Board of 
Directors of the Association, he evidently 
in the meantime was sufficiently convinced 
as to the character of the Association to 
identify himself with it. There were many 
other similar cases at Toledo in June, 
1896. 


The first meeting of the Convent’on was 





By Harry B. Gillespie 








called to order at ten A. M. and after the 
usual preliminaries, the invocation, ad- 
dresses of welcome, responses, et cetera, 
were over, the business of carrying out a 
definitely and previously arranged pro- 
gram was in order. There was in evi- 
dence a vague feeling of hesitation and 
uncertainty upon the part of the delegates 
present, for up to that time it had not 
been made perfectly clear that there was 
not involved some selfish interest back 
of the whole affair that would be subject 
to suspicion. That feeling, however, be- 


The Test of Time 


By S. W. Campbell 
A founder of the N. A. C. M. 
HERE is no event in my al- 


most fifty years of an active 
business life that I look back upon 
with more pleasure than my con- 
nection with the organization of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. We laid a foundation at 
Toledo in 1896 far greater and 
stronger than we reckoned on, and 
one it seems that will outlast all 
who participated in its creation. 

The most significant feature of 
that Convention in my mind was 
the unity of purpose that took pos- 
session of all those present to 
create an organization that would 
stand the test of time. That we 
succeeded, the records of the past 
twenty-nine years is abundant evi- 
dence. May its success continue 
is the earnest wish of one who 
had the honor to participate in its 
creation. 





came less tense as the program proceeded, 
and finally disappeared entirely. Com- 
mittees covering the various functions 
were appointed —including Constitution 
and By-laws, Resolut’ons, and what not,-—— 
after which the meeting adjourned for 
luncheon. 

Upon assembling at two o'clock, the first 
order of business, as I recall it, was an 
address by Hon. J. G. Cannon, President 
of the (then) Fourth National Bank of 
New York City, upon a subject relating to 
credits, the exact title of which I cannot 
now remember. 


The Key-Note Address 


Mr. Cannon was a man of command- 
ing presence and personality ; an orator of 
national reputation, possessed of a power- 
ful and convincing speaking voice. He 
had the ability to phrase his utterances in 
such cadences as to attract and hold the 
closest attention of his aud’ences to the 
very end of his addresses. Whatever the 
subject of that address may have been, it 
was ufquestionably the finest and most 
convincing exposition of the importance 
and value of credit gratng that I have 
ever heard. As I look. back now upon 
that historic occasion and try to segregate 
and analyze the outstanding features of 
the Convention, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced- that it was that speech of Mr. 
Cannon’s, with the authority and reputa- 
tion of the speaker back of it that, more 





than ‘anythirg else—yes, more than all 
other things—‘“sold” to the delegates 
present the idea that such an association 
as we were trying to organize could be 
made to function in an extremely valuable 
way, and that it would under certain con- 
ditions become a great force and benefit 
to its members. I now think, however, 
that no one present had the vision ut the 
time, of its ever becoming the great and 
marvelous organization that it has since 
grown to be. 


In those days, we were merely con- 
sidering our every-day credit problems 
and we were fortunately clever enough 
to visualize the Association as a powerful 
factor in the neutralizing and remedying 
of mary of the evils of the time which 
confronted us, and with whch we were 
most immediately concerned. I can safe- 
ly say that not one of us foresaw a mem- 
bership for our Association of over thirty- 
one thousand, nor the development of an 
influence in national affairs second to no 
other commercial organization in America. 


Many pleasant and enduring friend- 
sh ps were made at the Toledo Conven- 
tion, and in some cases these friendships 
have lasted right up to the present mo- 
ment. Many delegates to that convention 
who did their work in organizng and 
supporting the Association most admir- 
ably have since crossed the Great Divide; 
but their memories are being cherished 
most affectionately by those who knew 
them personally—and should also be cher- 
ished by the credit men of the present 
and future generations as well,—for to 
the vsion and foresight of these men, 
and to the earnestness of their purpose 
was due the successful founding of the 
Association at a time when conditions 
wcre none too encouraging or optimistic. 


Started Right 


The purposes and scope of the Associa- 
tion were most clearly defined at the 
outset, as the original Constitution testi- 
fies. Asde from a few necessary minor 
amendments that have since been made 
from time to time to meet new and chang- 
ing conditions, this constitution remains 
in substance and text substantially as 
originally written by the Constitution and 
By-laws Committee, of which I had the 
honor of being a member. 


Our Association was conceived and 
born under honorable and purposeful con- 
ditions; its affairs have up to the present 
time been in the charge and under the 
guidance of men of exceptional earnest- 
ness of purpose, honor, ability, and in- 
tegrity, to which fact in no small de- 
gree it undoubtedly owes its past and 
present pre-eminent position. 


Permit me to close w'th just a word 
of warning to the younger generation of 
credit men in control of the Association’s 
affairs to-day, as well as to those who 
will be in charge in the future: The pur- 
poses and integrity of this great organiza- 
tion are now placed in their keepng; let 
me urge them to guard, as they would 
their own honor, aga‘nst any selfish or 
destructive influence or attacks of any 
nature that may be made against the As- 
sociation now, or at any time in the future, 
that might m‘nimize its influence or de- 
stroy its authority and power. 
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Credit In the Northwest 


under many odd circumstances and 

under four flags, and I would unhesi- 

tatingly say that the credit violator 
finds it harder, after he has once proven 
false to his trust, to get accommodations 
in Alaska and British Columbia among 
the half savage Siwashes and Eskimos, 
than anywhere I know of. 

In 1914 I was one of a party that went 
from Fort Wrangle, Alaska, up the Sti- 
kine River to Glenora, British Columbia, a 
distance of some 250 miles, on a fur buy- 
ing expedition. 

We were not under the auspices of the 
Hudson Bay Company, or any sister or- 
ganization, but with an independent buyer 
who had gone up there five years before 
and built up a business or rather a friend- 
ship, with the Indians, under severe oppo- 
sition. 

I had many opportunities to learn the 
inflexible code of the Northwest as re- 
gards honesty, and many interlopers from 
the outside who were bent on “cleaning 
up” dishonestly found themselves in such 
disrepute that they had to leave the 
country. . 

On the way we passed through Old 
Glenore, which in “the rush” had a popu- 
lation hovering around 15,000, and at the 
time we were there two half breeds and 
a patrol of the Mounted Police. The main 


| HAVE accepted credit opportunities 


By Alfred B. C. Batson 


street st ll contained the empty “Northern 
Lights Saloon,” numerous dance halls and 
gambling houses, standing just as they 
had when the horde moved North. 

The mail dogs can make the trip in a 
little over four days. We were not at- 
tempting to establish a speed record; and 
in every settlement, however small, it was 
necessary to stop at the Indian head man’s 
house and eat, before talking business. 

.The head man would meet us at the 
door w:th much rolling of the eyes and 
patting of the stomach, and “Oh—Oh— 
white man! Wife sick-a-tum-tum.” 

There was but one way to answer this, 
and when we failed to_produce the whis- 
key thus delicately hinted at, the wife 
miraculously got well and prepared food 
for us. The barking of the dogs had 
heralded our coming. The other inhab - 
tants would bring their furs and the buy- 
ing would begin. 

It was a common thing to trade a plug 
of McDonald tobacco, costing about 
eight cents, for a weasel skin that could 
later be sold at Fort Wrangle for three 
or four dollars. That was in 1914. The 
skins now bring eight dollars at the Fort. 

Hudson Bay sables then could be 
bought from the Ind ans for $20 a skin 
and later sold at wholesale for $35. To- 
day they are worth $70 up there and in 
New York bring $100 to $125. 


The same with black fox. The Indians 
would sell them then for $20. Today these 
skins are worth $250 up there and in New 
— bring $375 to $500 for first class 
skins. 


Little Cash—Long Credits 


The head of our outfit was not always 
able to pay cash, or, what was more im- 
portant, trade foodstuffs, and very often 
the Indians would give him half a season’s 
catch on his promise to send them back 
food of equal value. His word was all 
that was required. The Indians trusted 
him as they trusted all the fur dealers. 
It went hard with the buyer who violated 
that trust. 

There are only three weeks in the year 
when Silver Foxes are at their prime and 
can be killed to bring the highest prices. 
A “prime” skin is often worth $1000 up 
there and it is no uncommon sight to see 
a skin stretched on a board, drying outside 
a cabin and left over night. The Indians 
have a high sense of honor and when a 
Silver Fox is killed and brought in, the 
news quickly spreads around the settle- 
ment. Should that skin disappear the 
buyers are told its exact grade, size, and 
any other distinguishing marks and it is 
to the buyer’s advantage to see that he 
does not purchase it. If he did it would 

(Continued on page 42) 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 


Eta Didn’t Understand Credit 


And Paid $4000.00 for a Business Lesson 


woman, who was the buyer for 
the Women’s Ready-to-Wear 
Department of the Globe Department 
Store. 
At the age of sixteen, shortly after 
leaving school, Eta found that the cir- 
cumstances of her family were such that 
it behooved her to get 
a position and in- 
crease the family in- 
come with her earn- 
ings. She secured a 
minor position in the 
Globe Store and was 
placed in the Ready- 
to-Wear Dept. De- 
veloping great pro- 
ficiency, she advanced 
through successive 
steps until at the age 
of 27 she was made 
the full-fledged buyer 
for her department. 
During the following 
years the department 
made wonderful 
strides under Eta’s 
guidance, showing big 
gross sales and very 
satisfactory net 
profits. Eta was 
happy and contented; 
each year when the 
President of the 
Globe Store gave Eta 
her bonus check, he 
made a_ nice little 
speech and compli- 
mented her upon her 


EARKEN to the story of a real 
H nice, successful and well-liked 


success. It became 
known through the 
trade that Eta was 


the genius who had 
made this department 
what it was. 


Certain factors in 
Eta’s personal success 
were apparentl; not 
taken into considera- 
tion by those who § 
were wont to speak in 
glowing terms of her 
business career! That 
the Globe Store, it- 
self, during this per- 
iod had increased its 
annual business from 
a half million to over 
three millions; that 
every bil was paid 
on the tenth of 
the month and on that account its buyers 
were offered the choice jickings of the 
market and had almost unlimited credit; 
that it employed high-class executives in 
its various publicity and merchandising 
offices; that the co-operative momentum 
and impetus acquired by the force was in 
itself sufficient to make even a compara- 
tively mediocre buyer appear to be a 


success. 
Knew the Goods 


Eta had acquired a fair degree of mer- 
chandising knowledge pertaining to the 


By S. K. Ats 


goods she bought for her department. Be- 
yond that it had never been necessary for 
her to think. Some little fairy somewhere 
paid all the bills; another one wrote 
clever advertisements which sold her pur- 
chases; and still others told her when to 
make special buys for big sales. At the 
semi-annual clearance sales liberal mark- 
downs were taken on unsalable stock, 
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“WHy DON’T YOU GO INTO BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF?” 


which were figured in with the general 
scheme of the business. 


Among salesmen and manufacturers are 
those who for the purpose of seeking favor 
with buyers will praise them, tell them 
how clever they are and flatter them in 
other ways. Thus making themselves 
solid, they often increase their sales to 
the buyer. If these encomiums are of a 
harmless nature it may be considered as 
legitimate salesmanship. But sometimes 
they take the form of planting in the 
buyer’s mind dissatisfaction with the re- 
ward she is receiving for her services. 






When she is advised to strike out for her- 
self and, in a business of her very own, 
get the big profits she is making for her 
store, then this praise becomes a dissery- 
ice unless it is based on carefully inves- 
tigated premises. 

Every once in a while a salesman would 
say something like this to Eta, 

“Why don’t you go into business for 

' yourself? You are 
well known in this 
town and you could 
clean up in your own 
shop.” 

One day in a show- 
room in New York, 
after Eta had placed 
a big order, Mr. 
Dumbel Manufactur- 
er decided that. here 
was a good chance to 
make himself real 
solid with Eta. He 
detained her for a 
few minutes, took her 
into his private office, 
and said. 

“You know, Miss 
Denel, we feel mighty 
friendly to you 
around here, and we 
know you are a very 
smart business wom- 
an. If you ever con- 
sider opening your 
own store in Cookton 
you can figure on us 
for unlimited credit 
and goods.” 

While Mr. Dumbel 
was telling her this he 
had his _ fingers 
crossed and hoped she 
would never leave the 
Globe Store to go 
into a venture of her 
own. 

These constant 
proddings and prom- 
ises of unlimited 
credit finally caused 


what psychologists 
call a fixation in her 
mind. She became 


obsessed with the idea 
of a business of her 
own and of the enor- 
mous profits which it 
seemed to promise. 
Why should she work 
her life out for the 
Globe Store any 
longer? She was get- 
ting only $6000 a year and her bonus? Cer- 
tainly Mr. Dumbel Manufacturer was right 
and so were her salesmen friends who 
promised all the goods she needed to start 
with and no trouble about the payments. 
Eta has saved $4000, and with that and the 
unlimited credit which had been promised, 
—why, there was nothing to it! 


Choosing a Location 


Then began conversations with realtors 
about available stores. One especially at- 
tractive one was selected; and though the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Twenty-Nine Years Ago 


“CONGRESS on Credits, Collec- 

tion and Failures” was called by 

Mr. Bonney, President of The 

World’s Fair Congress Auxiliary, 
and P. A. Earling, whose book “Whom to 
Trust” is no doubt in the library of most 
Credit Men, and was held in Chicago on 
June 22, 1893, the “World’s Fair” being 
then in progress. Th‘s was the first meet- 
ing of “Credit Men” as such, that was 
ever held. 

In their address calling this convention 
they said, “It is hoped that this Congress 
may be the means of laying the founda- 
tion for permanently organized effort for 
better regulation of mercantile credits in 
the future.” The Convention was not well 
attended as there were but few actual 
Credit Men in the country and the panic 
of that year had just started, requiring 
their presence at home. 

In June, 1894, by request of a few 
Credit Men, the Commercial’ Club of 
Sioux City, Iowa, called a meeting, at 
which the “Sioux City Bureau of Credits” 
was organized. This was the first “Credit 
Mens Association” ever formed. It did 
not function a3 intended until 1896. On 
Sept. 22, 1894, the Chicago Credit Men’s 
Association was formed which was fol- 
lowed by New York, New Orleans, Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis and others. 


Through the columns of the “Lawyer 
and Credit Man” of Kansas City, an agi- 
tation for the formation of a National 
Association was begun which culminated 
in a convention held in Toledo, Ohio, on 
June 23, 24 and 25, 1896. At that con- 
vention our present “National Association 
of Credit Men” was launched and has 
become a power in the regulation of 
credit. That convention elected as its first 
officers: W. H. Preston, Sioux City, Ia., 
President; M. E. Bannon, New York, 
Vice President; T. H. Green, Sioux City, 
Ia., Secretary of the Board; T. H. Green, 
Sioux City, Ia., Treasurer. 

I remained Secretary only until the 
Board of Directors met in Chicago in Oc- 
tober, when F. A. Babcock was employed 
as permanent Secretary. I continued as 
Treasurer until March 1901. 


At that convention, I recall B. G. Mc- 
Mechen, who was temporary chairman, 
the address of welcome by the Mayor of 
Toledo, Guy C. Major, and the responses 
by M. O. Banton, New York; T. J. 
Ferguson, New Orleans and W. H. Tay- 
lor, Kansas City. 


Hands’ Across the Lakes 


_ The speech that particularly impressed 
itself upon my mind was that of J. A. 
Vibert of Montreal, Canada. In the course 
of his remarks he said, “It seems to me, 
sir, that our Creator has placed us side 
by side to grow together as brothers, and 
to demonstrate to all the world that it is 
possible for two Nations, governed by 
different rulers and flying different flags, 
to’ live in harmony, without standing 
armies ready to fly at each other's throats. 

venture to predict that the time will 
never come when the two great English- 


By T. Homer Green 


Minneapolis 


Every business man who ap- 
preciates what the commerce of 
the Nation owes to the National 
Association of Credit Men is grate- 


ful to these far-sighted men who 
met in Toledo in June, 1896, and 
founded the first Nationwide or- 
ganization of commercial credit 
men. 





speaking nations shall war with each 
other; but if ever found necessary to call 
their armies together it will be to fight 
side by side and shoulder to shoulder 
against some common enemy of freedom 
and humanity.” 


This was so impressive and so heartily 
appreciated that at the next convention, 
leaflets were distributed headed by the 
American flag, and the words, “A prophecy 
that promises to be fulfilled,” followed by 
the words of the prediction and “Amer- 
ica” which was sung at the close of the 
convention. 

Mr. Vibert’s prediction came true in the 
late World War and his speech has its 
counterpart in that portion of Sir Wil- 
liam Veno’s remarks a few days ago, be- 
fore the Convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs at Houston, Texas, in pre- 
senting a silken British Flag, as a “token 
of respect and in recognition of a warm 
welcome as well as a_ recognition of 
British advertisers of the part America 
played in the World War. “You came at 
the right moment and put an end to that 
hell upon earth. Your performance on the 
western front thrilled every man and 
woman in the British Empire and it will 
never be forgotten. The blood of yours 
and the blood of ours are mingled in- the 
battlefield and may that blood cement the 
two countries forever. May the day never 
come when our two countries may have 
a difference that cannot be peaceably 
composed.” 


I remember little of my own speech at 
the banquet. But one paragraph is as ap- 
plicable now as then. “The virtues, ac- 
complishments and success of the Credit 
Man is never heralded from the housetop, 
but his mistakes and failures are known 
and commented upon by all from the ir- 
respressible offic boy to the head of the 
house and the entire list of its competi- 
tors. He gets credit for none of his fine 
plays, his foresight and judicious discrimi- 
nation pass unheeded and unnoticed, but 
his slightest mistake stands out in bold 
relief, apparent to the most unobserving. 
His days are days of tribulation and 
trouble and his nights are nights of un- 
rest.” 


Then there was the speech of W. C. 
Sprague of Detroit. It struck my “funny 
bone.” It was humorous all the way 
through. Part of it was to this effect: 

“At the age of 16 I was a lawyer’s 
clerk and my business was to make up 
lawyers’ reports on the merchants of my 
town for Dun and Bradstreet. That I 
did it well is evidenced by the fact that 
no merchant in my town ever failed—to 


A Founder of the N. A. C. M. Tells of 1896 and Before 


get all the goods he wanted while I was 
doing the guessing. 

“Then for four years I studied Greek 
and trigonometry to prepare myself as a 
lawyer the better to tell credit men whom 
to trust. Then as a lawyer for eight years 
I did free reporting in return for worth- 
less collections, and I was satisfied in the 
knowledge that the reports I gave were as 
good as the collections I rece.ved. In the 
eight years I made over two thousand 
mercantile reports and received therefor 
$2.44 in money, 223 two-cent postage 
stamps, twenty-three of which stuck so 
close to the paper that I could not use 
them, three votes of thanks from inex- 
perienced credit men who had not learned 
their business, and so many kicks that I 
early lost the count. After all my edu- 
cation in Greek, not a single request was 
made for a report in that language. My 
reports were always scholarly, but no 
good.” 

Altogether that was a wonderful con- 
vention of earnest men who knew what 
they wanted to accomplish but with no 
precedent to guide them. They had no con- 
ception of the magnitude the venture was 
destined to assume. 

When I arrived home I prepared an ap- 
plication blank and a letter and prospec- 
tus, which I mailed to a list of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in the principal 
cities of the country. The letters brought 
many inquiries as to what we expected to 
accomplish, and some appl:cations with 
ten-dollar checks for individual dues. The 
first year brought 600 members, including 
local association members. 

I can bring to mind spec fically but two 
applications. One from Eberhard Faber, 
pencil manufacturer, who no doubt is still 
a member as he is still in business and 
the other from one in Philadelphia, filled 
out in ridicule and signed “Uriah Heep.” 
I am glad to say that this was the most 
unpleasant thing connected with my long 
years of experience with Association 
work. I have often wondered if that fel- 
low joined the movement. I hope he did. 

In January 1896, I prepared an article 
which was published in the “Lawyer & 
Credit Man,” outlining a plan for local 
associations. This was five months before 
the National Association was organized. 
Eleven years later the “Northwestern Job- 
bers’ Credit Bureau” of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, of which I was the first presi- 
dent, was organized through my efforts 
and has operated under that plan for the 
past eighteen years most successfully. 

Of subsequent conventions I remember 
but little. At the Buffalo Convention, I 
think, a session was held, as I remember 
it, aboard boat. Our present Executive 
Manager, J. H. Tregoe, presided and _the 
meeting was opened with prayer. This 
was so unusual that the press of the 
country commented on it and the Gover- 
nor of Missouri, who was the principal 
speaker of the convention, took occasion 
to refer to it in the most complimentary 
terms. 

At the Detroit Convention the delegates 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Increasing Foreign Trade 


Calls for Sound Credit Principles 
By W. S. Swingle 


Manager Foreign Dept., 


The new manager of the Foreign Inter- 
change Credit Bureau, William  S. 
Swingle, is a native of Pennsylvania and 
a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is a member of the Phi Delta 
Theta Fraternity, Sons of the Revolution, 
and the Colonia Country Club. 


Mr. Swingle’s first business connection 
was with the U. S. Casi Iron Pipe and 
Foundry Co. From there he went suc- 
cessively to the.Consolidated Steel Cor- 
poration, Asia Banking Corporation and 
the J. Henry Schroder Banking Corpora- 
tion. He its also connected with the 
Faculty of New York University as a 
Lecturer on Banking in the School of 
Finance. 


HE importance of foreign trade in 
"Toor national business life is being in- 

creasingly realized not only by those 
actively engaged in overseas commerce, 
but also in all branches of industrial and 
commercial business. 


Although on the surface, business, 
which appears strictly domestic in char- 
acter, does not seem affected by our In- 
ternational relations, nevertheless, in the 
final analysis, our National prosperity is 
directly coupled with the measure of our 
success in fully utilizing our National ad- 
vantages in foreign commerce. This ap- 
plies particularly to the volume of our 
exports which reflects directly in many of 
our leading industries and_ indirectly 
throughout our business life and margin 
between reasonable and excessive over- 
head, as well as profitable and unprofitable 
production volume. 


The important relation of credits to our 
Domestic business has been amply proven, 
and the value of co-operation and accur- 
ate- working knowledge of the credit 
phase of our foreign trade activitics is 
continually being brought forward. 

The Foreign Credit Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men has 
been a leader in the advancement of sound 
principles in foreign credit granting. Its 
field has rapidly broadened until the im- 
portance of this work has justified definite 
representation in three of the most im- 
portant Conventions this month. 


At the Thirtieth Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
in Washington, June 11th will be largely 
given over to the furtherance of the for- 
eign side of the credit profession. In 
connection with an interesting and in- 
structive program devoted to World 
Trade affairs, the Fore’gn Department 
will institute for the first time the main- 
tenance of a foreign trade desk during the 
entire Convention for the particular ad- 
vantage of delegates who may wish to 
discuss World Trade Problems. 


A special group session in credits has 
been arranged during the Convention of 
the National Foreign Trade Council in 
Seattle on June 24th under the auspices 
of B. B. Tregoe. Particular emphasis 
will be given to the necessity for the ex- 
tension of credit in connection with the 
building up of our foreign trade. The 
work of the Pacific Coast branch of the 
Foreign Interchange Credit Bureau to be 
opened July 1, will also be outlined at this 


N. A. C. M. 
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meeting. In the building up of interna- 
tional co-operat.on in credit work the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men will be 
represented at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce at Brus- 
sels during the latter part of June, at 
which time the question of the formation 
of Credit Men’s Associations of inter- 
national character will be brought for- 
ward with the purpose of widening the 
field of interchange of credit experience 
to an international scope. 

The development of the activity of the 
Foreign Credit Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men has been 
under the direction of B. B. Tregoe, who 
has been its manager since its inception 
nine years ago. On assuming next month 
in San Francisco his new duties as man- 
ager of the Western D‘vision of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, Mr. 
Tregoe will not relinquish his interest in 
foreign credit work, for he will be active- 
ly engaged in the establishment of a Pa- 
cific Coast Division of the F. C. IL. B. with 
headquarters at San _ Francisco. This 
branch of the F. C. I. B. wil provide for 
prompt service to members on the Pa- 
cific Coast and greatly enhance the impor- 
tance of this branch of the activities of 
the Foreign Credit Department, which has 
already provided such valuable and unique 
service to its members. 


Convention Registration 


N order that a numerically small lo- 

cal credit men’s association might 
not be discriminated against in the 
choice of a convention city for the an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, the Board of 
Directors in September, 1924, passed a 
resolution setting the registration fee 
for each delegate to the National Con- 
vention at ten dollars and the fee for 
each guest at five dollars. 

The registration for the Convention 
this year is expected to be far in excess 
of any former registration. The Com- 
mittee in charge of the Convention be- 
lieves that while the choice of Washing- 
ton as the Convention City is probably 
responsible for some of this increase, the 
attractive and excellent program of 
speakers and events scheduled is making 
a very strong appeal to all who can pos- 
sibly arrange to do so. 
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San Francisco Disaster Report 
No Guide to Insurance 
Quality Today 


By William Walker Orr 
Manager, Eastern Division, N. A. C. M. 


[MMEDIATELY following the San 

Francisco disaster of 1906, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men entered 
the stricken zone to lend such assistance 
as it could in supporting credits. It es- 
sayed to investigate for eastern members 
the circumstances in which their custom- 
ers had been left by the conflagration and 
to help business men of San Francisco 
in their insurance adjustments. 

The task was of Herculean proportions. 
The combination of circumstances attend- 
ing the conflagration made the settlement 
of losses by the fire insurance companies 
most difficult ; but it is to be said that the 
companies for the most part rose to the 
call in a most commendable spirit. The 
capital of some of them had been wiped 
out and in order to save their companies, 
it was necessary for the stockholders to 
come forward and from their private re- 
sources restore capital assets. 

The Association appointed a committee 
which undertook to classify companies ac- 
cording to the manner in which they 
seemed to meet their loss payments. In 
undertaking this work, the committee did 
not expect their work to be made the ba- 
sis of measuring companies at any time 
and certainly could not expect that their 
classifications made under the confusing 
and exciting conditions of those days 
would be used as a guide ten or twenty 
years after. It is obviously unfair to use 
their conclusions as a guide in placing 
insurance today. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men has often pointed out that there is 
quality in insurance. But we must be 
fair in determining what is the proper 
guide to quality, and it is clear to any 
thoughtful man that the classification of 


companies as to their paying method at 
the time of the San Francisco disaster 
has no certainty as a guide to the quality 
at this time when a new generation of 
insurance leaders are guiding the under- 
writing companies. 

Furthermore, it cannot be overempha- 
sized that in the hurry and confusion of 
the time the committee, in making its re- 
port, had to depend upon what this and 
that insurant said regarding the attitude 
of a company which had written his pol- 
icy. Furthermore, because of the impos- 
sibility of getting in touch with all in- 
surants, the committee had to depend 
upon what the comparatively few said 
regarding each company. The commit- 
tee’s conclusions were therefore based 
necessarily oftentimes upon impressions 
rather than upon facts and upon testi- 
mony far from complete. 


These paragraphs-:are written because 
the Association every now and then gets 
evidence that the classification made by 
the Association’s committee twenty years 
ago is still being used as a guide in plac- 
ing insurance. Clearly, such use of the 
report of the committee will work an in- 
justice today. 
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Rest 3 Weeks Instead of 2 


_ First of a Business Philosopher’s Ten Rules 
By F. E. French 


John V. Farwell Co., Chicago 


FTER- de- 
voting 
some thing 
like 81,000 


hours of my life in 
the past 40 years to 
the fulfilling of my 
duties as a_ credit 
manager, I feel, since 
I am now in excel- 
lent health, particu- 
larly well fitted to 
give credit men through the columns of 
the CrepiIT MONTHLY as many thoughts as 
limited space will allow on how to retain 
Health, and to achieve Happiness and 
Success. 


F. E. Frencn 


Because Happiness and Success de- 
pend so largely on physical condition, let 
us consider Health first. There is noth- 
ing so invigorating as the early morning 
bath. Acquire the habit of visiting your 
optician and dentist periodically, and 
brush your teeth as often as you or- 
dinarily wash your hands. Also remem- 
ber that they depend as much on the 
food you eat for strength and condition 
as do the other organs of the body. They 
must be kept in health by foods rich 
in calcium (milk, cheese, and other foods 
containing these ingredients) and leafy 
vegetables. Bran breads and cereals give 
us the lime that is ‘needed, and both 
meats and vegetables cooked without the 
loss of juices provide the same vital ele- 
ments for our teeth. 


Don’t eat too much. When tempted to 
overeat think of the French: their rule 
is to leave the table feeling hungry. A 
fairly safe rule is to consume about 3 
per cent. of our weight each day. The 
words of a noted singer might be mem- 
orized to help us choose a balanced menu: 
“The greatest of beauty recipes can .be 
obtained by opening Nature’s vanity 
case. To make your lips red, eat carrots. 


For Health, Happiness and Success 


1. 


. Keep your conscience clear. 


Keep short hours, never more than 
eight hours a day. Back in 1887 1 
started a petition among the large 
manufacturers and wholesalers of 
eago to close our places of business 
at one o'clock on Saturday for two 
months during the summer. This was 
the start of a national movement and 
is one of the most pleasing memuries 
I can bring up from my years of busi- 
ness activity. Im any day keep under 
seven hours of actual effort. The ner- 
vous force used in that time is all you 
ean give in the active life of a credit 
manager. 


- Take a real vacation every year and let 


it be three weeks rather than two. 


. Have your shoes and bed comfortable, 


for in these two “vehicles” your body 
will spend all its years. 


. Eat only what you can digest properly 


and only as much as is suited to the 
exercise and fresh air at your com- 
mand. If your friends wish to talk 
business at luncheon, hunt for other 
places to eat. There is a time for 
everything; don’t try mixing business 
with pleasure relaxation. 


. Commence your day right. Never 


leave home in an upset state of mind. 
Never run for a train. 


. It has been said that no man can be 


real gentleman who does not have a 
sense of humor. Let your spirits be 
alert for the amusing. Enjoy a hearty 
laugh. It does away with the gloom 
of every day life. It aids digestion 
and expands the museles. 


. Avoid the misplacing of nervous energy 


by the writing of long business letters 
as they are in most instances unfavor- 


ably received. 


. Have your teeth cleaned and examined 


by a dentist every six months. If 
you are over 40 years of age, have 
your eyes examined every 5 years, 
while if over 50 years of age, have 
a good diagnostician periodically give 
you a thorough physical examination. 


. If you are successful in accumulating 


more than your present and future re- 
quirements, make your gifts while alive 
and thereby enjoy seeing the pleasure 
they give to others. 

Do not 
ask anyone to sign a paper that you 
yourself would not sign were you to 
change places with him. 





To rouge your cheeks, eat apples. To keep 
your skin smooth, eat spinach. By eating 
vegetables, drinking plenty of milk and 
water, exercising in the open air, sleeping 
eight hours every night, you will be able 
to match anyone in health.” 


Exercise 

Like eating, exercising is a habit.’ At 
first we may control both by planning, 
and then our habits control us ‘unless 
something shows up that we‘fieed’ Yo 
change. Walk to and from Work: if that 
is possible. At least a part of thedis- 
tance is always possible, and a brisk ‘half- 
hour on foot will put your system into 
fine shape for the day. I am told that 
one of our finest Chicago surgeons walks 
the five miles to his hospital every morn- 
ing as a preventative of gout, and that 
he is never late for his operations. Walk- 
ing is still possible in this rushing age, 
and it is an excellent exercise. It expands 
the lungs, gets at every muscle moder- 
ately, clears the head, and gives the body 
a chance to start mild elimination through 
the skin. 


Worry 


If you want to keep young, you must 
not worry. It weakens will power, saps 
nerve power and dissipates concentration. 
Worry is the result of an imaginary de- 
mon that looks real if we are scared. 

Worry is peculiar to the human animal. 
The only animal that thinks, he gets his 
thoughts twisted, misplaced or clouded, 
until he thinks worry is real, when in 
truth worry is only the result of imagin- 
ation. The best way to be effectively 
sensible about worry is to learn to make 
ourselves insensible to it. 


If you are physically sound and enjoy 
ordinary good health, the pursuit of Hap- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Selling Terms and Goods 


The Salesman’s Job 
By F. D. Rock 


Armour & Co., Denver 


is a much mooted question. There 

have been many arguments, not de- 
void of logic, advanced from time to time 
for or against it. A great deal of careful 
thought and anaylsis on the subject, and 
considering it from every angle, has con- 
vinced me that it is entirely practical with 
the great majority of the large jobbing 
houses, and not only practical, but essen- 
tial in a goodly portion of them. 


For instance, many large firms engaged 
in extensive and a practically country- 
wide business, are confronted primarily 
with a condition, which seems to be a 
matural one, and which establishes that 
class of business at the outset as ene be- 
ang founded primarily on cash t-ansac- 
tions. The best examples of these, per- 
haps, are found in those lines which de- 
pend for their raw material largely on 
the productions of the Agricultural In- 
dustry,—Produce, Dairy Products, Cereal 
Products (especially flour) Sugar, all 
Packing House Products, etc., etc. In all 
these spot cash is paid generally for raw 
materials or merchandise. 

It becomes necessary then, in this class 
of manufacturing or jobbing, or both 
where combined, that turnover should be 
made on the shortest possible terms, in 
order that borrowed working capital may 
be held to a minimum and that resulting 
interest charges be mnimized or con- 
served to the utmost. This can undoubt- 
edly best be accomplished by working 
through men in the field, who of course 
are the salesmen that sell the finished 
product to the trade. 


In fact, the jobbers in many large and 
extensive lines covering a considerable 
territory by their salesmen with more or 
less regularity, would find it, in my opin- 
ion, to their advantage to handle collec- 
tions through their salesmen, if they ex- 
pect to get a turnover at all in line with 
their established terms. 


Certain jobbing lines or certain jobbing 
houses, whose salesmen make their terri- 
tories only three or four timés.a year, 
probably would not find it to their advan- 
tage to adhere very strictly to this plan, 
because remittance would undoubtedly be 
made by the large majority of their trade 
before the next visit of the salesman. 
Still they would find it to their advantage 
to have the matter of collection on any 
slow ‘aud -unresponsive account referred 
to the salesman on the occasion of his 
next visit, for prompt adjustment and 
payment. 


Trade Relations Won't Suffer 


I believe that the old theory that collec- 
tions by salesmen is likely to upset o. 
strain trade relations, has been exploded 
and thoroughly disproved by practical 
demonstration. Salesmen should be im- 
pressed with the thought that they are 
not merely vendors of merchandise, but 
occupy the broader position of represen- 
tatives of their house in their particular 
fields, and that as such they have more 
than merchandise to sell. They have both 
credit and terms to sell. 


There are two distinct angles to the 


G's sm salesmen make collections, 


credit game; (a) that of actually passing 
on the credits, and (b) that of making 
the turnover and return of the proceeds 
in proper time. It is encumbent on the 
Credit Department to supervise in both 
lines of endeavor, but the title “Credit 
Division” may well be applied in a broader 





F. D. Rock 


sense to include all of those in a concern 
who are directly or indirectly interested in 
selling merchandise, the creation of ac- 
counts arising therefrom, and the ultimate 
liquidation. These must assume _indi- 
vidually their portion of the burden and 
respons‘bility in this connection. 

The Credit Manager is entitled to and 
should receive the heartiest and closest 
co-operation on the part of the salesmen. 
Merchandise can be sold to the trade only 
by logical and convincing argument, and 
terms can be and are sold to the trade by 
the same psychology of salesmenship. 
This is an added responsibility then; and 
if bad debt losses on the saiesmen’s ter- 
ritores are figured in their results, and 
they take the requisite pride in those re- 
sults, they will be more conscientious in 
their credit recommendations, and appre- 
ciate tlat once the credit line is granted, 
their responsibility has not ceased, but in 
fact has only just begun. It is encum- 
bent upon them to watch the changing 
conditions in their trade, and in the indi- 
vidual cases, and be constantly on the 
lookout for signs of distress, and finally 
the danger signals that are unmistakably 
present in approaching disaster. 


Star Collectors Are Star Salesmen 


Another convincing argument in favor 
of collections by salesmen lies in the fact 
that everywhere,—to judge by my own 
cexperience,—I have found that the sales- 
men who present continually the cleanest 
set of accounts, with collections made 
more closely in accord with terms, are 
the very ones who are making the best 
records from the standpoint of volume 
and profits. They have been all-around 
salesmen and - representatives of their 
house, have sold terms to the trade, have 
lost no prestige in consequence, and have 
commanded the respect of the trade both 
for themselves and the house they rep- 
resent. 
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Many credit managers, and in fact 
many of our large jobbers would scarcely 
give credence to the statement that some 
companies will show a turnover in their 
outstanding accounts of from fifteen to 
twenty days on the average. Yet this isa 
plain statement of fact. In my opinion 
it could be accomplished only through the 
frequency with which the salesmen coy- 
ered their territory, and the selling of 
short terms and prompt payments in ac- 
cordance therewith to their trade. 


Buyer’s Pride in Keeping Contract 


Under the law, each sale is classed 
as a separate contract. If then, both mer- 
chandise and terms are sold, and the job- 
ber complies in every way, as Party of 
The First Part, in delivering merchandise 
of a certain quantity and quality at a price 
agreed upon, and all the service that goes 
with the delivery of said merchandise to 
the Party of the Second Part, then there 
is every logical reason why the Party of 
the Second Part should take just as much 
pride and be as conscientious in perform- 
ing his part of the obligation at maturity. 
If it were a case of a signed contract, he 
in his pride and defense of his own in- 
tegrity would consider his signature to the 
agreement just as good as that of the 
Party of the First Part whom we are 
assuming to be a large jobber, in high 
capital and credit standing. 

The observance of terms has fallen into 
abuse, and there seems to be a tendency 
to drift farther from prescribed terms; 
to extend too much leniency to the actual 
detriment and often ruination of the deb- 
tor. We believe it is time to “Stop, Look, 
and Listen.” All of the large jobbing 
lines are nationally organized and the ob- 
servance of proper terms is something 
worthy of careful thought and action. If 
more prompt compliance with regular 
terms were insisted upon there would be 
fewer failures, and the tremendous bad 
debt losses would be reduced in astound- 
ing proportions. 

I am thoroughly sold on having sales- 
men under proper conditions collect for 
all items that are due on the occasion of 
their visits. 





Checks As National Currency 
(Continued from page 11) 


an even greater importance than it had 
ten years ago. Excepting in the retail 
line, checks have practically replaced 
currency in the business world for all 
but two kinds of payment, petty cash and 
payrolls. “‘Eevn in this latter field the 
custom of paying by check is gradually 
gaining headway. The system has ob- 
stacles to overcome, many founded on 
prejudice, but there can be but litle doubt 
that the next decade will see this custom 
much more generally adopted. ; 

In deciding upon a protective device to 
adopt, we choose one which seemed best 
fitted to our needs. The feature of pro- 
tection extended to the payee’s name 
seemed worthwhile. 

In conclusion I must say that we do 
not rely upon our check protector to the 
exclusion of using every reasonable care 
in handling our checks. This, I believe, 
should never be done. Protect your 
checks by all means and use that device 
which best meets your individual require- 
ments and seems to offer you the most 
practical protection, but never, for an in- 
stant, lose sight of the fact that the best 
protection in the world must be backed 
up with common sense and care in the 
matter of handling checks. 
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Salesman’s Co-operation 


Will Help Secure Settlements 
By E. C. Brunst 


HE question, “Should salesmen be 
T ise as collectors?” is always assured 

of much discussion at both credit and 
sales conferences. As a matter oi fact, 
when the credit executive chooses to use 
the term “collector,” he undoubtedly 
creates an unfavorable state of mind with 
the salesman, and this is bound to inter- 
fere with that degree of co-operation that 
is essential. 

With the exception perhaps of a few 
lines where the terms are very short and 
the turnover constant, salesmen should not 
be used as “collectors,” but rather to 
assist in securing settlements where and 
whenever they are difficult for the cred t 
executive to obtain. There is such a 
thing as creatng too much resistance in 
the mind of a customer, and thereby in- 
terfering with the salesmen’s selling 
efforts. 

There is no doubt that the credit and 
sales departments in every progressive 
business work together a great deal more 
intimately today than ever before. Of 
course it is highly important that the 
credit executive sell himself, his policies, 
methods and his capability to every mem- 
ber of the sales force. Once he has done 
that, his task is comparatively easy. 


He knows, as does the wide-awake and 
energetic salesman, that (1) a sale is 
profitable to the house only after it is 
paid for; (2) the terms of sale must be 
at least reasonably complied with; (3) 
delayed settlements invariably mean some 
friction which retards building up volume 
on any account and when a customer 
gets behind in his settlements he stops 
buying entirely or transfers his buying 
to another house. 


Value of Personal Visits 


The salesman likewise knows that if an 
order is held up because of serious delin- 
quency it usually is impossible to recon- 
cile the customer to this delay, no matter 
how badly he may be in arrears. The 
average customer’s pride is more quickly 
injured in this way than any other. Many 
retailers are either unequ pped or indis- 
posed to justify, by correspondence, even 
temporary tardiness. If it were possible 
for the credit executive to make personal 
calls in every instance, that would be 
ideal. This is neither possible nor profit- 
able, hence, the responsibility should rest 
upon the salesman who is well aware of 
the great advantage of a personal visit. 

Morever, settlements are more readily 
made with the salesman’s help, and the 
customer’s good will is maintained. Fur- 
thermore, if there are unfavorable factors 
present; if the customer is developing 
difficulty or is deliberately taking advan- 
tage of the house, the surest way of de- 
tecting it is by a personal discussion. Thus 
the salesman has an excellent opportunity 
to assist congtructively, or to tip off the 
‘credit executive so that suitable action 
may be taken while there is still time to 
avoid loss. 

The steady and consistent progress of 
any business depends considerably upon 
the closest possible co-operation between 
the cred t and sales divisions. Their poli- 


cies, terms and collection methods must 
of necessity be closely co-ordinated in 
order to fully develop each account to its 
maximum volume. 


Co-operation Established 


It is strik ngly evident today that these 
conditions are recogn:zed, for the credit 
executive takes active part in sales confer- 
ences, just as sales executives and sales- 
men attend cred:t conferences and credit 
men’s meetings. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
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on the principle, stated above, that the 
credit executive must sell himself and his 
capability to the sales department. It is 
equally important. that he impart to the 
salesmen his ideas on how credit is es- 
tablished and how settlements should be 
made under various conditions. Once the 
salesman knows his opinions and rccom- 
mendations will be respected and relied 
upon, he will insist upon being closely 
informed by the credit department of 
serious delinquencies in advance of calls, 
and will make it his business to get facts 
and to carefully check up those accounts 
that require watching. 

Whenever this subject is discussed, it 
always brings to mind the noteworthy ad- 
dress of Norvell Hawkins delivered at 
the Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men in June, 1919 at De- 
troit. He pleaded for the greater develop- 
ment of “Credit-Salesmen” and ‘“Sales- 
Credit-Men” and made a profound im- 
pression on the Credit Executives in atten- 
dance. 





Salesman A 


Credit Man 


Every Credit Man A Salesman 
By A. J. Goldwater 


Stewart-Dawes Shoe Co., Inc., Los Angeles 





A. J. GoLDWATER 


discussion is co-operation between 

the Sales and Credit Departments. 
As I am a firm believer in co-operation, 
naturally th.s topic is of a great deal of 
interest to me. 

Many credit grantors have various 
sources from which to get information. 
They have (a) the Interchange Bureaus 
for the exchange of ledger information; 
(b) the mercantile agencies, and (c) 
financial statements (whenever they are 
able to get them), and (d) information 
from the salesmen of their own com- 
panies. . sis 

In the past, the salesman did not know 
the benefits that could be derived by co- 
operating with the credit man. He fig- 
ured that it was his duty to sell—and that 
then it was up to the Credit Man to do 
the collecting. 

However, for several years there has 
been an apparent disposition by the sales 
and credit departments to get closer to- 
gether. The salesmanager has reatized 


\ MATTER that is always a topic of 


that co-operation with the credit depart- 
ment is advantageous to the sales de- 
partment, and he has instructed the sales- 
man to keep the credit man posted to the 
best of his ability on all accounts in his 
territory. 


In our territory, all but two of thé 
saiesmen call on their trade every week, 
every two weeks, or every four weeks. 
The two exceptions call every sixty days. 
Our salesmen are therefore in a position: 
to give us a great deal of beneficial in- 
formation and get closer to their cus— 
tomers on account of their frequent visits” 
They are constantly gathering informa- 
tion needed by the credit department. 
Especially when selling a new account 
the salesman can render service to the 
customer by supplying the credit depart- 
ment with dates, because the credit de- 
partment is often in a position to make 
earlier shipment than if it had to wait 
to secure the information from other 
sources. 


Salesmen as Collectors 


A great many merchants prefer to pay 
the salesman when he calls; and a larger 
volume of business can be had where 
the account pays promptly. Like the poor, 
the slow pay will always be with us; and 
the salesman, when he makes prompt col- 
lections, is enabled to do a larger busi- 
ness with the merchant than he would if 
the account were allowed to go unpaid 
for several months. 


Every account of this description has 
its limit, and when the limit has been 
reached, the credit department will not 
check until payment has been made. 

Our salesman are of high type, and 
our slogan is, “Every Salesman a Credit 
Man—and every Credit Man a Salesman.” 
We find that the working out of this 
principle is beneficial to all concerned. _, 
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* Advice for 


Customers 


Found Advantageous Practice 


By W. C. Hanson 
E. G. Schafer Co., Washington, D. C. 





W. C. Hanson 
SPECIALLY in the early stages of a 
business enterprise, advice from 


more experienced business men and 
from lawyers, familiar with the details of 
business organization and management, is 
of the utmost value. Such advice imay 
mean the difference between success and 
failure for the enterprise. 

The practice of Business Service on the 
part of the Credit Manager utilizes all 
the facilities at his command for the bene- 
fit of the customer. 

He has seen the struggle of new enter- 
prises. He can, for example, often judge 
whether a new business should be incor- 
porated or should be run as a partnership, 
or if it should be attempted at all: ‘He 
¢an sometimes tell at a glance that two 
men-who are about to go into partnership 
are iacompatible, and would do better if 
they; setup two separate businesses. 
ioHe ¢an advise an ambitious ‘mechanic, 
before he starts out in business for him+ 
self, to secure the right kind of a partner. 
He ean give vital assistance’ to the cus- 
tomer by putting at his: disposal the serv- 
ice of his own legal counsel. 

The Credit Manager: who practices 
Business Service, may write to the head 
of a newly organized concern somewhat 
as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Smith:—We. have, in 
the past, been able. to serve our 
friends, at no ‘cost to them, in a spe- 
cific way that has been so successful 
that I want to call your attention to 
it. This is the matter of legal advice. 
We have made arrangements with our 
counsel, Mr. John B. Roe, of 250 
Elm St., to give you advice as to the 
legal aspects of your business. 

We find ourselves that being in 
touch with a competent lawyer keeps 
us out of a great deal of trouble and 
enables us to go ahead in our business. 
I have seen enterprises, especially 
when they are starting out, get into 

- entirely unnecessary difficulties merely 
because they had not had twenty min- 
utes talk with a reliable lawyer. 

We want you to feel free to go to 
Mr. Roe and ask his advice, just as we 
do ourselves. We are not thinking of 
a law suit or any elaborate legal serv- 
ice, but we are suggesting to you that 

you take up with Mr. Roe, as the oc- 





casion warrants it, the matter of con- 
tracts, mechanic lien rights, or any 
other legal matters pertaining to your 
business about which you are not 
thoroughly familiar. This service, 
gratis to you, will save you worry and 
perhaps unnecessary loss. 

Wishirg you every success in your 
enterprise, and assuring you that this 
company is very much at your service, 


I am 
Cordially yours,” 

The lawyer is under a special retainer 
from the company to look after the cus- 
tomer when he acts upon the suggestion in 
the above letter. 
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For example, the customer calls on the 
lawyer and describes the first steps he is 
taking to set up his business. The lawyer 
may advise incorporation but does no1 
offer to act as his counsel in the mat- 
ter. The customer at the end of the inter- 
view is perfectly free to go elsewhere to 
get the incorporation papers drawn. It is 
highly probable, however, that the cus- 
tomer will ask the lawyer himself to draw 
them. In this case the expense of incor- 
poration plus legal services therefor is 
thoroughly understood beforehand. The 
lawyer makes it clear from the start that 
the customer is not to pay for advice un- 
less it requires actual drawing of papers, 
going into court, and so forth. 

The lawyer, with tact, can see to it that 
the customer is not disappointed with what 
he has been offered by the company. 

It has been proved that such an arran 
ment as is here described, can accomplish 
three desirable things: (a) Genuine sery- 
ice to the customer, (b) a strong business 
friendship between the customer and the 
company, and (c) a natural increase in 
the lawyer’s contacts and consequently in 


his practice. 





Mooching 


Discounts 


By Howard F. Barker 


Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Providence 


USINESS is subject to a new ail- 
ment. In every community where 
there are manufacturing or whole- 
sal2 concerns there are more men who 
have acquired the habit of buying at a 
discount from their friends ‘and their 
friends’ friends in business instead of 
patronizing the retail stores of the city. 

Six financial executives in different 
lines of business were lunching to- 
gether the other day and one of them 
expressed his disgust at the lengths to 
which a man will go to secure a dis- 
count on an automobile tire, a clock, 
half a dozen outing shirts, an office 
desk, a fishing rod, or a dozen cans of 
baked beans. Two of his friends could 
see no harm in this kind of buying. 

“I believe I save two hundred dol- 
lars a. year in that way,” said one of 
them, “I am increasing my buying 
power because I live up to my income; 
and what I am doing tends to keep the 
factories going’ and increases employ- 
ment, and so forth.” 

“Perhaps,” replied the first man; “but 
don’t you admit that you are doing an 
injury to the retailer upon whom all of 
us,—manufacturers and wholesalers,— 
depénd; and don’t you admit that the 
average individual and member of the 
consuming public is getting:‘it into his 
head. that it is unnecessary to pay re- 
tail prices and that by a little wire-pull- 
ing he can pay less than is paid by the 
regular customer of the retail stores? 

“I know a man who is building a 
wing on his house, and who has spent 
a great deal of the time his firm is 
paying for in getting in touch with a 
pottery concern, in order to save about 
twenty dollars on the equipment of a 
bathroom. And yet he knows as well 
as anyone that a large proportion of 
the cost of a modern bathroom is for 
labor and not for the fixtures. Mean- 
while, he is getting in bad with his 
contractor, who will have no desire to 
save him money. Figuring in his own 
time, I doubt very much if he saves 
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anything like twenty dollars on the 
whole operation. He has also put him- 
self under obligations to the manufac- 


turer, which may be _ embarrassing 
later.” 
“You are dead right,” remarked 


another of the men at the table. “I 
have been guilty myself of mooching 
discounts, as the man in the novel 
‘Babbitt’ calls it. But I am about ready 
to reform. A _ salesmanager, whom 
hardly know, spoke to me in the trolley 
this morning and asked me if I knew 
where he could get a radio head-set 
without paying the full retail price. 
Luckily my company does not handle 
head-sets, and I told him I did not 
know anybody to whom I could give 
him a note of introduction for this pur- 
pose.” 

Every man ‘at the table, except the 
first speaker, admitted that he was in 
the habit of doing this kind of buying, 
but only two defended it. ° 

The demoralizing abit of avoiding 
straight retail buying is one that should 
be discouraged by all business men, es- 
pecially by those of us who are dealing 
with credits and see plainly a trend of 
this kind and realize what it leads to. 
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Credit Men to Meet General Pershing and Bishop Freeman 


General Pershing to Go to 
Mount Vernon with Credit 
Men Delegates 





OHN J. PERSHING, General of the 

Armies of the United States, (Re- 
tired), has accepted the invitation of the 
National Association of Credit Men to 
accompany the delegates of the Thirtieth 
Annual Convention on their trip from 
Wash ngton, D. C:, to Mount Vernon, the 
home of General Washifigton, on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, June 10. 


General Pershing will make a brief ad- 
dress during the ceremony of laying a 
wreath upon the tomb of Washington. 


When Pershing Retired 


On the cecasion of General Pershing’s 
retirement in 1924, after a military service 
that began in 1882, the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men passed the following declaration: 


“The retirement from active life ot a 
man who conducted w th glorious success 
the largest single administrative job in 
the history of the United States may well 
be noted by the officers and directors of 
the National Association. of Credit Men 
at their annual meeting. 


“General John J. Pershing, as the su- 
preme military commander of more than 
two million American soldiers, thousands 
of miles from home, was responsible for 
their organization, tra‘ning, subsistence, 
clothing, shelter, discipline, health and dis- 
tribution and for their success in battle. 
He accomplished this incredibly difficult 
task in a minimum length of time with 
a smooth efficiency that would have won 
for him a peerage and a fortune under 
a monarchy and millions of dollars if his 
employer had been a private bus’ness con- 
cern. 


“An administrator of less capacity and 
character would not only have added to 
the Nation’s deathroll and increased all 
the evils that follow in the train of war, 
hut would have loaded upon American 
business a tax burden even greater than 
the one that is now being carried. 





“As a business organization, we believe 
it is proper to offer a tribute of genuine 
appreciation to General Pershing on his 
retirement from the cemmand of cur 
Army. Since boyhood he has devoted him- 
self to the nation’s service. Since the 
War, he has also displayed, to a marked 
degree, dignity, unselfishness and _far- 
sighted patriot.sm. 

“May his splendid service to his coun- 
try and the respect of all his fellow citi- 
zens be ever regarded by him as his 
chief compensation. May the remainder 
of his years be filled with happiness.” 


The Bishop of Washington 


NE of the principal speakers at the 

Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men will 
be the Rt. Reverend James E. Freeman, 
D.D., who has been Bishop of Wash- 
ington snce 1923, and is celebrated for 
his eloquence. 

Bishop Freeman is peculiarly fitted to 
address an organization of business men 
because before entering the ministry he 
was himself a business man. He once 
told a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men that his business ex- 
perience included at one t me the grant- 
ing of commercial credit. 

About forty years ago at the age of 
18, he got a job as an accounting clerk 
with the Long Island Railroad. Later he 
was with the accounting department of the 
New York Central Railroad. For many 
years he worked in the old Grand Central 
Station in New York. 

The late Henry Codman Potter, Bishop 
of New York, became interested in him 
and induced him, at about thirty years of 
age, to enter the Church. Under Bishop 
Potter’s personal tutelage, young Free- 
man studied for the ministry, ‘while hold- 
ing his railroad job. At about thirty- 
three years of age, married and with an 
established bus ness position with a great 
railroad, he was ordained. 

The fact that he has nearly twenty years 
of practical business experience behind 
him is one of Bishop Freeman’s great 
assets. In the huge administrative and 
financial, as well as religious, task of fin- 
ishing the construction of the great ten 
million dollar Episcopal Cathedral in 
Washington his knowledge of business 
principles has been invaluable. 

The conception of “a House of Prayer 
for All People in the Capital of the Na- 
tion” goes back to the plans for the city 
of Washington drawn by Major |’Enfant 
under the direction of George Washing- 
ton in 1791. This idea took more con- 
crete form in 1869 when W. W. Corcoran 
offered an entire city block as a site if a 
million dollars were raised to build a 
“National Cathedral of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.” 

No definite progress was made, how- 
ever, until 1891 when a small group met 
at the home of Charles C. Glover in 
Washington, In 1893 Congress granted a 
charter to the Protestant Episcopal Ca- 
thedral ‘Foundation for religious, educa- 
tional and philanthropic purposes. In 1898 
the site upon Mount Saint Alban, about 
three miles north of the White House, 
was secured. Since then, additional tracts 
of land have been obtained by gift and 
purchase, and today the Cathedral owns 
sixty-seven and one-half acres on the 
most commanding site in the District of 


Columbia. The foundation stone on the 
Cathedral was laid in 1907, and the work 
begun on the Bethlehem. Chapel in the 
following year. The National Cathedral 
School for Girls, now an institution of 250 





students, was opened in 1900, and St. 
Alban’s School for Boys opened :n 1907. 

Services are naw held regularly in 
Bethlehem Chapel where Woodrow Wil- 
son was bur ed in February, 1924. Bishop 
Freeman’s sermons on Sunday afternoon 
at four o’clock are broadcast to a vast un- 
seen radio congregation. 

The work of building the Cathedral 
proper was begun under Bishop Satter- 
lee, was continued by his successor, Bishop 
Harding. and is being pushed forward by 
Bishop Freeman. The Bethlehem Chapel 
was consecrated in 1919. Prior to the 
World War, construction proceeded as 
fast as funds weré secured. Following a 
period of ‘nactivity during the war. the 
movement to complete the Cathedral at an 
early date was given new impetus with the 
co-operation and assistance of outstanding 
men in America. The Rt. Rev. Thomas 
F. Gailor, D.D., Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, is the hon- 
orary president of the National Cathedral 
Foundation, Senator George Wharton 
Pepper, national chaitman, and Secretary 
Andrew W. Mellon. treasurer. Members 
of the Cathedral Chapter are: The Rt. 
Rev. James. E. Freeman, .DD., the Rt. 
Rev. James DeWolf Perry, D.D., the Rt. 
Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander. D.D., the 
Very Rev. G. C. F. Bratenahl. D.D.. the 
Rev. William L. DeVries, Ph.D., D.D., 
Charles C. Glover, Esq., Charles J. Bell, 
Esq., William C. Rives, M.D., Hon. 
Henry White, LZ. D., Corcoran Thom., 
Esq., James Parmelee, Esq., William Hol- 
land Wilmer, M.D.. LL.D., Hon. George 
Wharton Pepper, LL.D., and Gen. John 
J. Pershing. 

The Cathedral will be 534 feet long and 
215 feet wide at the transepts with the 
great central tower rising to a height of 
262 feet. ‘There will be room for 5,000 
persons, seated, and 22.000 standing. 

A cordial invitation to visit the Cathe- 
dral site and that part of the edifice al- 
ready constructed has been issued by 
Bishop Freeman to the delegates to the 
Credit Men’s Convention. 
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Our High-Calibre Men 


Inspiring and Helpful As Friends 


Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills, Detroit 


By A. J. Peoples 


First Vice-Pres., National Association of Credit Men 


N taking a retrospective view of the 
numerous gatherings of credit ex- 
ecutives which it has been my 
privilege to attend in the past twelve 
years the many benefits derived are 
brought home to me. The one thing, 
however, that stands out most prom- 
inently is the value and importance of 
personal acquaintance with other credit 


executives. And there is no place this 


can be cultivated so well as the National 
Convention and State Conference. It is 
impossible to closely associate with men 
of broad vision, intelligence and high 
caliber without becoming imbued with 
their spirit and ideals. These good qual- 


ities are quite as infectious as any others, 
and usually more so if we are in a proper 
frame of mind. 

When we get out of the confines of 





our own organization, our immediate 
locality or town, we are more apt to 
place a proper estimate upon the value of 
personal acquaintance. This is especially 
true if it becomes necessary to seek by 
correspondence accurate, dependable in- 
formation upon which absolute rcliance 
may be placed. 


A particularly important and outstand- 
ing transaction occurs to me as I in- 
dulge in reverie, carrying me back over 
a period of some twelve years of close, 
intimate association with the high type 
of men it is usual to meet at the gather- 
ings of credit men. It was my good for- 
tune a number of years ago, at a meeting 
of our National Board, to be drawn into 
close contact with a gentleman whom | 
had never met before. He was the type 
of man who would naturally attract one 
by his manly demeanor, his open candor 
and his lovable character—a man whose 
friendship you would cherish and whom 
you would like to count as one of your 
close friends. Admiration on my part and 
a mutual friendship was the result of this 
meeting. 





Some years later a few rather peculiar 
things occured in connection with an old 
customer in the same town where this 
gentleman was located. They were not 
necessarily indicative of any danger but 
they did prompt some investigation and 
inguiry. It occurred to me that my friend 
could assist me in securing reliable infor- 
mation. Upon corresponding with him, 
I learned that he had become the chief 
executive of his organization and, for- 
tunately, he was in possession of most in- 
timate knowledge concerning the subject 
of my inquiry. And he was very glad 
to pass the facts along to me. 


The information supplied was a plain 
statement of facts, which could not have 
been secured in any other way or through 
any other medium. It was the personal 
acquaintance and the confidence in each 
other that made the candor of the reply 
possible. This acquaintance of some years 
ago, which ripened into friendship, re- 
sulted in the avoidance of a loss of over 
$12,000, as the subject of the inquiry 
passed out of existence some months later 
with heavy losses to the creditors. 

This one incident has vividly fixed in my 
mind the unusual signifiance and value of 
close personal contact and friendship with 
men engaged in similar lines of endeavor. 
Many more could be recounted. 


But we should not seek to cultivate 
friendships with this one object in view— 
this should be only a by-product. If we 
would have friends, we must cultivate a 
friendly spirit. It is a fine thing to form 
the habit of making acquaintances and de- 
veloping them into fast friendships. 
Much can be done in this direction with 
a little forethought; it is worth the effo:t 
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Before the First Convention | 
Credit Specialists Were Rare in Early ’Nineties 


By Richard T. Baden 


Holland, Baden & Ramsey, Baltimore 


Second Vice-Pres., National. Association of Credit Men 


HIRTY years ago, before the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
held its first convention, there were 
few, if any, specialized credit de- 
partments. The customer came to his 
principal market to buy his merchandise 
and was usually known by the proprietor 
or partners of the house. Credit was ex- 
tended to him on personal acquaintance 
as much as on financial responsibility, and 
the credits were largely handled by the 
book-keeping or accounting departments 
under the general direction of the owner 
of the business. The specialist in com- 
mercial credits was almost unknown. 

In the "Nineties the era of tremendous 
commercial growth began. Corporations 
in great numbers came into existence. 
Continued improvements in transporta- 
tion facilities and distribution of merchan- 
dise on a much larger scale took place, 
together with many complex state laws; 
the work of passing on credits and the 
handling of collections compelled the es- 
tablishments of credit departments which 
became a necessity in the larger business 
organizations. 

Within the past ten years the credit 
manager’s position has been improved and 
the credit executive has come into being. 
It is an ineluctable fact that this is largely 
due to the influence and guidance of the 
National Association of Credit Men. The 
credit executive of today is a specialist 
in his line. The complicated problems of 
the post-war years have necessitated a 
study of business conditions generally, 
which has broadened the credit executive’s 
horizon, has established him as an 
authority on credit, and has forced the 
recognition of the credit department as 
one of the most important factors in 
every business. The department is now 
considered a producer and profit con- 
server instead of a necessary evil. 

The credit man has a man’s job to 
build up his skill and experience to a point 
where he deserves the name of credit 
executive. He must have a thorough 
kncwledge of all the facilities, mechanical 
and human, that are available nowadays 
for the credit department. He must ap- 
preciate that co-operation with the other 
executives of his own house and with his 
fellow professionals in the credit world 
is a watchword never to be forgotten. 

The real credit executive can further- 
more benefit his profession and improve 
his position by being a student of the 
trend of business, and by being familiar 
with local conditions in the territory in 
which his company distributes its mer- 
chandise. Thus equipped, he will be able 
to determine in what sections the busi- 
ness should be increased and to forestall 
failures in those sections where con- 
ditions are unfavorable. He will then 
merit the confidence of the sales de- 
partment and secure the co-operation 
essential to the proper handling of credits. 


By his tactfulness in handling his cus- 
tomers he can develop business, and also 
be in a position to give them competent 
advice should they be losing ground and 
in danger of financial embarrassment. 
Many a business has been steered clear of 
the rocks after timely warning. In this 
manner the credit executive will become 
a credit counselor and the credit depart- 
ment, quite as important as production or 
sales, will reach its highest ideals and 





take its place. as the balance wheel of 
the organization. 

The credit executive can further im- 
prove his position by being co-operative 
in all that he does, by appreciating the 
fact that whatever benefits business as 
a whole benefits him individually, and by 
entering whole-heartedly into all plans 
for the improvement of American Busi- 
ness on the lines established by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 


RicHarp T. BADEN 
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Distress Merchandise 


N CALCULATING the eco- 

nomic waste of credit losses, one 
rarely if ever takes into account the 
unmoral and detrimental effect of 
bringing distress merchandise into 
competition with merchandise bought 
at market prices and offered in legit- 
imate ways. 

Not far from New York is a city 
whose merchants are greatly per- 
turbed over the fact that almost 
every week or two sales are opened 
with the offering of merchandise far 
below replacement prices. 

The calculation of the credit 
losses of 1924 at seven hundred mil- 
lion comprises merely the losses of 
creditors. It does not include the in- 
direct loss to business by the resale 
of merchandise at prices less than 
the cost of production. 

Suppose, in the liquidation of 
failed estates during 1924, there 
were three hundred millions of mer- 
chandise to convert into cash so that 
creditors might receive their share if 
there was anything left above ex- 
penses. This large amount of mer- 
chandise would be disposed of at pri- 
vate or public sale; some of it would 
go into places where no damage 
would happen, especially when 
bought in small lots, but other por- 
tions would be bought by the traders 
who fatten on distress merchandise 
and would be resold in any way that 
might bring some little profit. Then 
again, in the criminal practices we 
run across, there are fences to con- 
tend with,—men who buy merchan- 
dise at low prices and no questions 
asked. Oftentimes merchandise en- 
ters the front door of a buyer’s place 
of business, merely to leave through 
the back door and find its way into 
the hands of a confederate who will 
get for it what he can and who will 
divide the proceeds. 


We may safely calculate, aside 
f-cm credit losses, the actual loss to 
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business in the course of the year 
through the ill effects of distress 
merchandise at several hundred mil- 
lion dollars. The reduction of such 
a sum is enough to challenge our in- 
terest and our ingenuity. We are 
not living up to just principles, we 
are not fulfilling our obligations un- 
less we protect the honest merchant 
and allow him to operate cn a basis 
that will assure some little return in 
the usual course of a legitimately- 
conducted business. 


Not long since I was passing 
through the street of a city in the 
Northwest and round about me were 
legends plastering the store-fronts, 
beguiling the passer-by to purchase 
goods at cut prices. I wondered at 
the time where this merchandise 
came from. What a crying shame, I 
thought, to have it come into compe- 
tition with the honestly acquired 
merchandise offered by the deserving, 
hard-working merchants of that city! 


We can set it down as indisput- 
able that sales of this kind are not 
good for a community. To claim 
that buying goods at such low prices 
is a help to a community, is a fallacy. 
A community is not helped unless 
its merchants are prospering and 
there is coming into it a steady flow 
of income. These fly-by-nights after 
raking in the coin depart for other 
scenes and, therefore, are not worth 
powder and shot enough to blow 
them off the earth. 


I feel a keen resentment on this 
subject of distress merchandise, 
which is a social as well as an eco- 
nomic matter. Would that I might 
arouse among business men an ap- 
preciation of the-handicaps suffered 
by legitimate merchants by the 
throwing upon the market large 
amounts of distress merchandise! 
When we wake to the consciousness 
that this is an undesirable and an 
unmoral thing, then I am confident 
that, as usual, our ingenuity will soon 
break the path to a remedy. 
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A Piece of Good Advice 


HE FIRST Comptroller of the 

Currency, Hugh McCullough, in 
a circular letter addressed to the Na- 
tional Banks in 1864, gave this ex- 
cellent practical advice: 


“Never deal with a rascal under 
the impression you can prevent him 
from cheating you. The risk in such 
cases is greater than the profits.” 


Matching shrewdness against 
shrewdness may seem like sport, but 
McCullough was sagacious in advis- 
ing the banks of the National Sys- 
tem to take no chances in the match- 
ing of wits. 

When the character element of a 
credit risk is clearly absent or when 
the presence of it is sincerely 
doubted, have nothing to do with the 
risk no matter what inducements in 
the way of profits may offer! The 
experiences of our older concerns, 
if bared, will reveal case upon case 
where the attempt to outplay the 
shrewdness of an unscrupulous busi- 
ness operator had met with failure. 


If the proper stand is taken and 
confidence denied those who are not 
entitled to it, credit losses would un- 
doubtedly diminish and we would 
help the deserving merchant by mak- 
ing it difficult for the rascal to have 
a chance. 


Speculation has attractions difficult 
to resist at times; but when it comes 
to throwing the credit dice in con- 
test with the rascally inclined per- 
son, the chances are that the specu- 
lation will prove a loss. 


In our devotion to volume we have 
brought to pass some of the most 
serious problems of the present day, 
and chief among them is the ten- 
dency to maintain volume at the ex- 
pense of sound.principles. 

Six decades ago, the sagacious 
mind that organized the Currency 
Department of our government, rec- 
ognized that it was not a wise prac- 
tice to take the risk of outdoing a 
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rascal, and that good banking in par- 
ticular commanded an adherence to 
the very soundest principles. 

Would that our business execu- 
tives would show more generally 
than they are doing at present that 
volume is not the all-desirable in 
business and that an over-anxiety 
for volume may diminish profits by 
encouraging unwise and speculative 
trading. The rascal is usually hard 
to reach because of his ingenious- 
ness; it is far better not to take the 
risk of getting the better of him in 
credit transactions. The probabili- 
ties are he will get the better of you, 
as business history so fully proves. 

There can be no qualifications in 
the matter of character. It is the 
support of confidence that in turn is 
the support of credit. 


Conservatism 


OCIALISM has had its day in 

Europe, and in my opinion has 
largely failed. The reason is that 
Socialism attributes to human nature 
tendencies seldom realized. Its in- 
sistent demands for “social justice” 
premises human beings eager and 
anxious to follow certain lines of 
action, while as a matter of fact 
these human beings follow opposite 
lines as a rule, and therefore their 
recalcitrancy, as it may be called, up- 
sets the calculations of the Socialistic 
dreamer. 

We have had “social justice” pro- 
posed in many countries. Our own 
country has not escaped its propa- 
ganda. These dreamers demand cer- 
tain privileges for democracy; yet 
put to the test these privileges would 
eventuate into autocracy. 

The framers of our Constitution 
were sagacious enough to appreciate 
the dangers of majority rule and 
therefore provided a system of 
checks and balances intended for the 
defense of the minority. 

Dreaming and realization are two 
very different things. Although 
dreaming has ofen been the impulse 
of genius, only as sagacity has con- 
trolled the application of the dreams 
have real results been accomplished. 

We can notice in Europe a distinct 
swing of the pendulum toward con- 
servatism, and away from socialism. 
This is my construction of Ger- 
many’s elevation to the president’s 
office of a man who has been charged 
with monarchical tendencies. We 
should reserve decision; but I can- 
not feel that von Hindenburg’s elec- 
tion means anything more than that 
the German people were tired of ro- 
mantic idealism and wanted to get 


down to the bed rock of practical 
things. 










It is noticeable in our own country 
that wherever the left wing of a 
prominent party forces certain 
changes in our Constitutional pro- 
visions and seemingly for the pro- 
tection of the people, that these ex- 
periments have proved the wisdom 
of the forefathers; and that nothing, 
perhaps, is more dangerous than the 
uncontrolled tendency toward a 
leveling process. We are not born 
equal,—though we have equality of 
opportunity and an equality of posi- 
tion before the law, and therefore 
the leveling process that is some- 
times styled “social justice” runs 
contrary to the course of human na- 
ture and creates trouble where har- 
mony was hoped for. 

Sagacity, and not romantic dream- 
ing, is what this old world needs at 
the present time. Radicalism has haa 
her chance in Russia. More moder- 
ate left wings have had their 
chances in other countries. But we 
find no solution of human problems 
and there is none in sight until we 
get down to the bed rock of seeing 
things as they really are and doing 
what will help in the solution of 
every problem,— namely, work and 
think. 

This may not carry the essence of 
a credit subject but after all what- 
ever is human relates itself to credit, 
because credit is a human power. 
The credit current flows better and 
there is less clogging of the channels 
when we are dealing sagaciously with 
conditions and not trifling with them 
with the romanticism that has re- 
sulted always in the last condition 
being worse than the first. 


The Deterrent Effect 


HERE is one thing the business 

burglar fears above everything, 
and that is punishment. Our prisons 
contain many who are sick, offenders 
who were better in the hospital than 
languishing in cells. The business 
burglar seldom lacks ingenuity, how- 
ever, nor the possession of his 
faculties. He is a type of fellow who 
steals because it is less dangerous to 
spirit away merchandise than to hold 
up pedestrians on the highways or 
drive the officers of a bank into a 
vault while the cash on the counte~ 
is made away with. 

The National Association of 
Credit men has felt all along that 
one of the most protective benefits of 
its ardent and systematic campaign 
for the suppression of comrnercial 
crime would be its prevention ,and 
this expectation is even now being 
realized. - In one of the large cities 
where a most vigorous campaign for 
contributions to the prosecution 
fund has been carried on, a 
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prosecuting attorney noted a marked 
decrease in fraud complaints, more 
marked than at any time since his 
official attention and efforts had been 
directed to the punishment of com- 
mercial crimes. 


The knowledge. of a systematic 
and well-financed department, pre- 
pared to act whenever well estab- 
lished suspicions of crime are dis- 
covered, will unquestionably have a 
material effect in- deterring the fel- 
low who in other circumstances 
would have felt it was comparatively 
easy to obtain goods on false pre- 
tenses and pay his creditors a pit- 
tance or nothing at all. 

Punishing the offender is a part 
of our scheme for the suppression of 
commercial crime; but far above the 
punishment of offenders is the effect 
on the potential criminal who would 
have had no conscience at all against 
stealing merchandise if it could be 
done with comparative safety to him- 
self. 

The business of this country may 
justly regard our defense of com- 
mercial credits as the most outstand- 
ing and vital protection of the kind 
ever planned. For the Association to 
jump into the breach, recognize its 
responsibilities in the emergency and 
seek to throttle the offender burrow- 
ing from within, expresses its alert- 
ness to its obligations; and there is 
no doubt of its ability to do the work 
effectively when the sinews are sup- 
plied. 

In our large cities, where bank- 
ruptcies have thrived like the bay 
tree, where stealing has been going 
on with impunity, where no con- 
certed action has been taken to pun- 
ish offenders, the knowledge of our 
preparation and our determination to 
get the offender if there is any legiti- 
mate way to do it, will check these 
tendencies and have a strong moral 
effect on the business communities. 


At this stage of the situation, be- 
fore our plans are fully made, before 
our agencies for the investigation of 
commercial crime are fully estab- 
lished, it is a remarkable testimony 
that the possibility of securing an 
adequate fund for the work is al- 
ready being reckoned with in the 
business underworld, and taken ac- 
count of by the criminal master 
minds who have shaped the more 
notorious of the business burglaries. 
We can not but regard with intense 
gratification the fulfillment of our 
expectations through this great fund. 
In designating the department as one 
of “Credit Justice” there is a sig- 
nificance and an appositeness in the 
selection of the title that will hang as 
the sword of Damocles over the head 
of potential offenders. 
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A New Tool for the Credit Kit 


BANK CREDIT—PRINCIPLES AND OP- 
ERATING PROCEDURE. Glenn G. 
Munn. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
N. Y. 1925. 284 pp. $3. 

When the publishers of this emphatic- 
ally worth-while book announced it as “a 
statement of the methads applied by the 
banks employing the most scientific meth- 
ods of credit measurement,” they very 
badly understated their case. In the opin- 
ion of the present reviewer, at least, it is 
one of the most significant contributions 
made to the literature of credit-science in 
the last decade. 

It will be unfortunate indeed, if the 
limited title of this book tends to restrict 
its use among credit men generally,— 
those who are connected with manufacuur- 
ing, wholesale, jobbing and even retail 
enterprises. At least 90 per cent of the 
work may be read with profit by any 
credit man, and for bank credit men it 
will prove indispensable. 

Incidentally, it is worth noting that one 
of the largest and most conservative firms 
of public accountants in the United States 
has gone on record in its monthly bulle- 
tin, issued for its staff and clientele, to 
the effect that “the influence of a book 
of this character should reach far beyond 
the field it was designed to reach.” If, 
the reviewer asks, accountants would 
serve clients who have occasion to offer 
financial statements to banks for credit 
purposes, what could be more logical than 
to find out what kind of information is 
required? Further, the reviewer says, if 
accountants understand thoroughly the 
reason on the part of the banks for de- 
siring the data, what use is made of the 
statements, and incidentally something 
about the mechanics of bank credit de- 
partments, such information cannot but 
contribute to more useful service. 

What is credit? Many an experienced 
credit man has hesitated, stammered, and 
felt his tongue cleave to the roof of his 
mouth when J. H. Tregoe, dean of all 
quiz-masters, has catapulted that question 
at him in a credit convention or confer- 
ence. Mr. Munn has rounded up in his 
first chapter the best collection on record 
of definitions of credit——some thirty of 
them, representing variously the point of 
view of the lender, the borrower, and the 
economic and legal aspects of the prob- 
lem. As a matter of fact, the first chap- 
ter alone, with its definitions, its classifi- 
cations and its admirable “Outline of 
Credit” on page 19, is worth many times 
the modest sum the publishers charge for 
the volume. 

By this time the reader may have 
gathered some slight hint that the review- 
er is enthusiastic about this book. The 
corn is duly acknowledged. What man 
interested in credits from any point of 
view whatever does not want to know 
how a good credit risk may be distin- 
guished from a bad one; how to «ecter- 
mine the amount of credit which it is safe 
to place at an applicant’s disposal; what 
are the most profitable ways of lending 
credit; what are the best sources of 
credit information; what are the best 
methods of credit investigation; when and 
how credit information should be inter- 
changed? 

The word “unique” is not too strong to 
apply to certain sections of the work,— 
notably the chapter on “The Work of the 
Credit Investigator,” the chapter on “Es- 
timated Future Balance Sheets” and that 
on “Ethics Involved in Credit Inter- 
change.” : 

There is but one fly in the ointment, 
and that a very small one. The material 
on “Contingent Liabilities,” reprinted from 








the Crepir Montuiy, should never have 
been concealed in the small type of an 
appendix. It deserves a chapter by itself. 
If outside evidence on this point is re- 
quired, it will be found in the review 
of the accounting firm referred to above, 
which refers to this contribution of 
Messrs. M. H. Howell of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and J. L. Morris of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank as “one of the fullest 
discussions of the subject available.” 


Twenty-Nine Years Ago 
(Continued from page 15) 


presented me with a diamond ring which 
I have worn every day since with pride. 
Fred Standart, of Detroit, later President 
of the Association, made the presentation 
speech. 


_ In my surprise and confus on, in mak- 
ing response, I said that “I would use my 
best efforts to see to it that there was a 
deficit at the close of the year.” I haven’t 
any idea what else I said! . 


At the Chicago Convention I sat next 
to Uncle Joe Cannon who was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the banquet. It was a 
very hot and stuffy evening. I don’t re- 
call a word of his speech, which was a 
very fine one; but I do remember that 
several times before he arose to speak 
he took the ice from his goblet of water 
and rubbed it on the back of his neck. 


The best convention I attended was held 
at Salt Lake City. I think I read a re- 
port of some kind. I stopped off on my 
way home from San Francisco, where I 
attended the World’s Fair and the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Annual Con- 
vention, which I attended almost solely to 
present an argument against going on rec- 
ofd in favor of repealing the National 
Bankruptcy Law. 


Looking back over the past twenty-nine 
years since the first convention, I do so 
w.th mingled feelings of pleasure and re- 
gret Pleasure in that so much of good 
has been accomplished and that so many 
of my fr'ends-are left to greet me occa- 
sionally in person or by letter and regret 
that so many have fallen by the wayside. 


Rest 3 Weeks Instead of 2 


(Continued from page 17) 


piness is the next important consideration. 
Probably the most necessary asset for 
contentment is to be in the right environ- 
ment. 


If one interviews the great army of 
failures he will find that multitudes have 
failed because they never got into a ‘stim- 
ulating, encouraging environment ; because 
their ambition was never aroused; or be- 
cause they were not strong enough to 
rally under depressing, discouraging or 
vicious surroundings. Most of the peo- 
ple we find in prisons and poorhouses are 
pitiable examples of the influence of an 
environment which appealed to the worst 
instead of to the best in them. 


It is not always well to choose the 
occupation which promises the most 
money, notoriety or fame but rather to 
choose that one which will bring out the 
man in you and which will-develop your 
greatest strength and personal nobility. 
Manhood is greater than Wealth; more 
wonderful than Fame. Personal Nobility 
is greater than any calling or any reward 
that it can bring. 


If we avoid unnecessary responsibili- 
ties, such as too high rents, too heavily 
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mortgaged homes, unnecessary luxuries, 
if we seek congenial friends and go to 
work every day with a clear mind we are 
reasonably certain to get our share of 
Happiness out of life. 

Given d health, a happy environ. 
ment and a contented mind there js 
scarcely a limit to our Success. Some 
qualities which portend success are de- 
veloped by reverses, responsibility and by 
the practice of loyalty. 

Let us look for a few examples from 
American records. Do you realize that 
Abraham Lincoln encountered failures at 
almost every stage of his career? At the 
age of 23 he was defeated as candidate 
for the Illinois Legislature; at 30 he filed 
to gain the place he sought, that of 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of Illinois ; at 32 he failed again in trying 
for the same office. Two years later he 
missed out in trying for Congress, and at 
35 he failed of election for Presidential 
elector. At 40 he tried in vain to become 
Commissioner at the General Land Office; 
at 43 he again was defeated as candidate 
for Presidential elector; at 46 he was de- 
feated in a try for the Senate; at 47 he 
was defeated in efforts to be nominated 
for the Vice-presidency; and at 49 he 
failed again to get inte the United States 
Senate. The rest of his life-story we 
know. 


It is pleasant to think of the exultation 
in Lincoln’s heart when victories began 
to come his way.. He could enjoy the 
sweets of victory in the fullest measure 
because he had so frequently tasted de- 
feat. The man is poor indeed who has 
never tasted adversity. Steel is tempered 
by hammer blows; so often are men. 


There are many ways to gain the con- 
fidence of others and to achieve that 
other thing that we all desire—real re- 
sponsibility. As a class, credit men have 
that great satisfaction which makes life 
really a success; they are trusted with 
great responsibilities, because they have 
gained confidence. 

Any one of us may go forward into 
middle age without realizing what dy- 
namic forces lie waiting within us. Then 
comes a great exigency, some loss or 
some sorrow, whereupon that man meets 
the test. In six months he may become 
a different man and it will be responsi- 
bility that has made him. “To live with- 
out trial is to die but half a man.” Giants 
are made in the stern school of neces- 
sity. ‘We find our places in this world 
if we seek them) and we get our greatest 
happiness by aceepting responsibility. Here 
is the first lesson for that beginner in 
business who wants to get the real joys 
of life. 


It may not be easy to win the confi- 
dence of others so as to get chances at 
responsible posts, but there are some ex- 
cellent methods that we all understand. 
Both happiness and the greater chances 
come to the fellow who is loyal. Be abso- 
lutely loyal to the firm you represent, 
and results will follow. 

We get our responsibilities fast enough 
if we cling to our loyalties. As a na- 
tion we go on making the right sort of 
history because we have the trait I am 
discussing—that earnest devotion to duty 
so necessary for business success and for 
national happiness. We can be happy and 
be physically fit, but without that higher 
devotion we are only a high type of 
animal creature. The spirit of loyalty, 
driving a man into taking supreme re- 
sponsibilities brings great rewards. 

And we must make ourselves ready, 
physically and spiritually, for the tests we 
all shall meet. 
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Alisteel Files 


RAWERS that operate 
at a touch, with velvet 
smoothness—fgreater filing ca- 
pacity per unit—unusual fire 
protection—and so wearing 
out. All these are Alisteel File 
advantages. 
Welded construction through- 
out, beautifully and richly fin- 
ished in baked-on enamel, 
Allsteel Files—like the entire 
Allsteel Office Equipment line 
—guarantee you permanent 
satisfaction at a reasonable cost. 
Write for thenewGF All- 
steel Furniture Catalog 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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has been associated since 1892 with the 
Albert Mackie Co., New Orleans. 
in New Orleans in 1876, Mr. Grundmann 
received a high school education. 
from office boy to department manager of 
the Mackie Company and about five years 
ago was promoted to secretary-treasurer 
and general credit manager. 
also the company has risen from a mod- 
est business to one of the largest and 
most influential in the South. 


wholesale grocers, and director of Arctic 
Pure Ice Co. He has found time to de- 
vote to numerous civic, social, religious 
and commercial enterprises. He is an of- 
ficer of the New Orleans Park Commis- 
sion. 


the New Orleans Association of 


| The General Fireproofing Co., CM | 
Youngstown, Ohio. i 
send me without obligation a copy | 
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New Orleans Conditions 
Improving, Says 
Grundmann 


N successful credit association activities 
there is always an “old guard” whose 


merce, and has served as chairman of the 
Wholesale Merchants’ Bureau, 

In the New Orleans Association of 
Credit Men he has served as chairman of 
the Adjustment Bureau Committee and 
Forum Committee. He has just been se- 
lected as chairman of the Groceries, Pro- 
visions and Allied Trade Group Confer- 
ence of the 1925 Washington N. A. C. M. 
Convention. 

He is district chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee of the Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau and he has served very 
creditably in this capacity. 

Asked by the Crebir -MontHLy for a 
survey of the foreign trade situation from 
the New Orleans viewpoint, Mr. Grund- 
mann writes: 


tial in carrying forward the association's 
policies, local and national, and who 
serve as an inspiration and as pace-setter 


Foreign Trade 


“New Orleans is excellently situated 
with respect to Mexican and Central 
American and West Indies trade. The city, 
including the inner harbor, has fifty-two 
miles of deep water front. It has over 
five miles of wharves, with 3% million 
square feet of steel sheds. There are 
ninety steamship lines conducting import 
and export trade. There is a large ship 
chandlery and supply houses, excellent dry 
dock facilities and unlimited fuel and 
water supplies. 

“With sailings weekly and often bi- 
weekly to Mexico, Central America, Pa- 
nama, Cuba, Porto Rico, South America 
and the West Coast, nearly five million 
short tons were exported in 1924. 

Foreign trade was seriously hampered 
for a time during the past year on ac- 
count of an insufficient rainfall and politi- 
cal disturbances, but conditions are rap- 
idly improving and opportunities for for- 
eign trade development at the present time 
are looming up large. 

“The Latin-American countries are 
looking to advanced standards of living. 
This attitude will serve as a boom to 
American export business. 

“The Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau of the National Association of Credit 
Men is playing a valuable part in foster- 
ing the expansion of trade through the 
agency of their concise and comprehensive 
reports on merchants and the various in- 
cidental services they render.” 
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Such a man is George Grundmann, who 
Born 
He rose 


In this time 


He is also director of T. J. Kelly, Inc., 


He has been twice elected a director of 
Com- 
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992/;% First Time 
Accuracy 


A recent check-up made by 
Marshall Field & Co. in the 
Wholesale Billing Department 


; : showed 992/5% accuracy on 
ECAUSE of the human element in the operation 180,464 First-time Comptom- 


of all calculating machines, dependable First- ster catenins. 


time accuracy is not practical with any of them. ‘ : : 
Proof is essential to security 
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Will You Compromise 


Or Will You Force Bankruptcy? 
By Horace M. Eaton 


The William Carter Co., Boston. 


among credit men as to the argu- 

ments for and against a no-com- 
promise policy. There are a good many 
points in favor of each side of the ques- 
tion. 


It is a generally accepted fact that com- 
promise offers yield a better div:dend to 
the creditor than would be the case if the 
debtor was put into bankruptcy. Obvious- 
ly this is due to the fact that bankruptcy 
proceedings are very expensive and the 


Tomes seems to be some question 
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assets are accordingly dim‘nished. Be- 
sides this there are a good many so-called 
lawyers who would be very happy indeed 
to see the credit men follow a no-com- 
promise policy, because these bankruptcy 
proceedings are a source of continual rev- 
enue; and who could blame them for 
sponsoring a movement that would be 
beneficial to them. 


In many cases I feel that bankruptcy 


proceedings are perfectly in order and 
should be carried through, but on the 


MOF than 1900 buildings—many more than the 
structures in New York City officially designated 
office buildings— are owned by the Bell System—the 
A.T. &T, and Associated Companies. 


Together with the land on which they stand, they repre- 
sent an investment of $221,000,000. They furnish space 
for switchboards, other telephone facilities, and a 
numerous personnel. To investors they are visible evi- 
dence of the vast physical facilities required for the 
country’s nation-wide telephone system. 


The property of the Bell System, whose book cost on 
Dec. 31, 1924 was $2,266,923,466, and a service co-ex- 
tensive with the nation, underlie Bell System securities. 
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D.F. Houston, President — 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
“The People’s 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ihe 


The dividend rate of the stock of the A. T.& T., parent company of the 
Bell System, iso%. This investment stock be bought in the mar- 
ket i jood return. Write for booklet, ‘Some Financial Fe 


Facts.” 
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other hand there are so many favorable 
points to be made in favor of compromise 
settlements that we feel something should 
be said concerning them. 


The Stigma of Bankruptcy 


Why should an honest merchant have 
this stigma’of bankruptcy attached to his 
name if he can be helped out of his 
troubles and given a fresh start by giving 
him a helping hand. 

Of course, before a compromise is ac- 
cepted, it is taken for granted that the 
credit man will consider very seriously 
all the facts in the case, because it would 
only be encouraging comprom‘ses if every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry could get one, 
If, however, the debtor appears to have a 
clean record and his financial troubles 
carry no fraudulent taint, why should he 
be forced into bankruptcy with all its ex- 
penses and delays when a compromise 
settlement handled by an efficient party or 
a credit adjustment bureau would effect 
a larger dividend and would not place the 
debtor under such a heavy hand cap if 
he re-enters business at some future date? 


In compromise settlements I have al- 
ways found that our dividends have been 
considerably more than we could expect in 
bankruptcy proceedings, more’s the pity! 
We have in many cases felt that there 
was some good reason back of the request 
that we accept less than 100 cents on the 
dollar. However, when an individual dis- 
charges his obligations in this manner 
you may be sure that his account is never 
re-opened unless there is an absolutely 
sound basis for the extension of credit. 


We have customers on our books who 
have in the past offered compromises 
which we accepted, after assuring our- 
selves that the proposition which they put 
forward was honest and legitimate. Some 
of these customers have after a while 
re-entered business and are proving them- 
selves profitable accounts. If we had fol- 
lowed out a no-compromise settlement, and 
in some cases put them into bankruptcy, 
is it reasonable to expect that they would 
have ever bought from us again after 
they had eventually built up a successful 
business? 


Now some credit men might say, “Well, 
if you want some of your accounts to be 
of that class you are welcome to them.” 
Although something may be said in favor 
of that attitude, nevertheless because a 
man gets into financial trouble is no argu- 
ment that he will not have profited by 
his mistake. In any events it is up to the 
credit man to see that he does not get 
bitten the second time. He will have to 
use considerably more care in the handl- 
ing of that account, but the profit is 
worth it. 


The Debtor's Point of View 


There is another viewpoint which is 
reasonably well taken by the merchants 
themselves. They say, “Why should we 
have to pay 100 cents for our merchan- 
dise when our competitor can effect a 
compromise and pay less than 100 cents 
on the dollar, and then set up business 
again with this same stock and under- 
sell us. In the writer’s opinion this is 
rather offset by the fact that if the debtor 
succeeds in putting through a compromise 
settlement it is only natural that he will 
keep his goods marked up just as high 
as formerly because anything above the 
amount for which he settles will be clear 
velvet for him, and will not create any 
depressing influence on business. with his 
other competitors. On the other hand 
bankruptcy stock is invariably sold at a 
big reduction, and even though it is offered 
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ifeboats- ts 


are still carried even 


on the largest ships 


OUR modern warehouse or 
Ween is equipped with sprink- 

lers and fire doors. Especially 
hazardous sections of the plant are 
cut off from the others. Steel and 
concrete construction has replaced 
antiquated inflammable materials. 


But in spite of the best in Fire 
Prevention, carefully protected prop- 
erties do burn. Protective devices, 
sometimes refuse to function. Ex- 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
Jhe CONTINENTAL 


posure from adjacent properties 
often spells disaster. Then it is that 
insurance bears the burden and the 
value of adequate insurance protec- 
tion is demonstrated. 


Insurance and Fire Prevention 
are complementary. Insurance be- 
gins where Fire Prevention leaves 
off. The unsinkable ship has been 
approximated but even the best ves- 
sels still carry lifeboats. 


EARMERS of IOWA 
FIDELITY- IX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 
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for sale at less than the usual price this 
very same stock in practically every case 
consists of odds and ends and broken 
lots, etc. I therefore contend that there 
is a lot to be said in favor of the com- 
promise in this regard. 

I have in mind one case which, although 
it is somewhat out of the usual, will 
serve the purpose in testing the no-com- 
promise policy. A customer of ours in 
Minnesota has been for some time rather 
hard pressed for cash. A short while ago 


She New 
HOTCHKISS 


‘UNIT 












CA Tiffany Paper-Fastener, 
Built on the Ford’ 
ides 


THis new paper fastener uses 

either No. 1 or No. 2 genuine 
Hotchkiss Staples. Can be taken 
apart by your stationer for re- 
placement of any parts if neces- 
sary. Has all standard Hotch- 
kiss features and is absolutely 
non-clogging. A fit companion 
to the famous Hotchkiss model 
Number 1. 


THE HOTCHKISS 


SALES CO. 


Norwalk Conn. 






insurance. 


safety and profit. 
turing supremacy. 





The huge manufacturing activities of the country would be 
carried on in dire peril were it not for the safeguard of 


Raw materials, plant equipment, buildings—even the profits of 
the business are protected against menacing hazards. 


Enterprises, which a century ago would have meant taking im- 
possible chances, are now undertaken and carried out with 
Insurance has made possible our manufac- 


he endeavored to raise cash by running 
a big sale. This sale was evidently suc- 
cessful, for he virtually cleaned out his 
stock. With the proceeds he immediately 
paid off interest that he was owing, taxes, 
wages, rent, etc., but apparently over- 
looked the fact that they might not have 
enough to pay off their merchandise 
creditors. .When they came to settle up 
with their creditors they discovered that 
they did not have enough money left. 
Finding themselves in this fix they offered 
75 cents on the dollar. This was offered 
not out of the funds of the business, be- 
cause it did not have this money to offer. 
The offer was effected through money 
borrowed from relatives. 

In this case it would seem to be very 
much better to accept the compromise 
than to have the firm put into bankruptcy 
and to get almost nothing. 
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There is unfortunately, a growing ey 
in the shape of compromise offers. Where 
the fault lies is hard to place, but there 
is one influence at least that is making 
it easy for these settlements to be effected. 
The natural desire of a creditor to ac- 
cept what he can get by compromise seems 
to be more alluring than the dividend ob- 
tained through bankruptcy; and, feeling 
that is is better to get this larger amount, 
he often, without going into the matter 
carefully enough, accepts the proposition. 
The credit men owe it to themselves and 
to their profession to see to it that no 
compromise goes through unless it is ab- 
solutely justified. The ease with which 
these settlements are effected nowadays is 
certainly leaving a wide open door for 
crooked merchants to get out from under 
their indebtedness and enables them to set 
up again with a nice little stock. 





Meeting Credit Men 


By E. L. Harris 


j Swift & Co., Boston 





E. L. Harris 


WEEN calling recently with J. H. W. 
Ross, Manager of the Membership 
Department of the National Association 


of Credit Men, on a prospective member, 


we were asked the usual question as to 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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how membership would benefit him. 
Our reply covered various direct and in- 
direct advantages including what acquain- 
tance with fellow credit men would 
accomplish. 

This reminded him of an incident which 
happened while attending a dinner of a 
traffic organization where he met traffic 
managers of mercantile houses and repre- 
sentatives of steamship, railroad and ex- 
press companies. Among those present 
was the agent of a company against which 
he had a claim pressed unsuccessfully. 

After a few minutes’ conversation a 
promise was given to adjust it promptly 
and in a few days a check of $38 was re- 
ceived in full settlement. With the re- 
collection of a casual meeting at an as- 
sociation dinner, which resulted in a re- 
turn greater than the entire year’s dues 
he readily signed our membership card. 

Members of Credit Men’s organiza- 
tions who attend their association meet- 
ings and take every opportunity to meet 
credit men get real benefits from their 
memberships. After a member is se- 
cured, make it your business to see that 
he attends the meetings in order to ob- 
wan the benefits that are available to 
im. 


Help Wanted 


SALES EXECUTIVE WITH CREDIT 
KNOWLEDGE.—Unusual opportunity for 
a man of proper qualities in field credit 
service to wholesale, manufacturing, 
banking and jobbing institutions. 

Young man, preferably single, between 
25 and 35, with ability to follow direc- 
tions exactly. Must be quick to under- 
stand, also to initiate and put into opera- 
tion his own ideas. Must have energy, 
ambition and enthusiasm, good educa- 
tion, training in business principles and 
practice with particular attention to 
salesmanship, office management and 
systematizing. Nominal knowledge of the 
fundamentals of credit management es- 
sential. Experience sufficient to have 

ained a sound knowledge of business. 

é€ must want success badly enough to 
work hard for it. 

The right ma. will be started with a 
salary preneey less than he is worth, 
which will be increased however, as the 
results justify. Real opportunities for 
rapid advancement. 

f you believe you are the man for this 
position give full details. State exactly 
how well you can qualify in each of the 
specifications given above. Give a com- 
P ete history of your business experience. 

he starting salary and reason you left 
each position. Your letter will be held 
Jp sereenPee- Address Advertisement 
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THE NEW MODEL 23 


REMINGTON BOOKKEEPING MACHINE | 
Equipped with Twin (Cylinder 


{EDIT 
ity for 
credit 
uring, 


tween 
direc- 
inder- 
»pera- 


TS machine provides the maximum of EFFICIEN- 
CY, SPEED and ACCURACY in your bookkeeping 
department. It has been designed to meet the particular 
requirements of the credit department, and combines every 
feature essential to successful mechanical bookkeeping. 


An ITEMIZED CUSTOMER’S STATEMENT, 


POOKKEEPING MACHINE” 
at eens — 


eS 
aiken ne chedn adnan niadaal 


in duplicate, and a CONDENSED LEDGER are writ- 
ten, and mechanically balanced in one operation. All 
totals of debits and credits are automatically accumu- 
lated, thus furnishing an immediate and positive proof 
of the accuracy of the work, without any effort on the 
part of the operator. 


A few of the outstanding points of Remington leadership in the bookkeeping 
machine field are: simplicity of operation, ease of operation, unequaled speed 
of operation, perfect adaptability, surpassing durability, absolute completeness. 


This machine is only one of the many Remington 
models designed and built to meet every accounting re- 
—— Whatever a4 rere may be, there is a 

emington Bookkeeping Machine that will fit it like 


a glove. 


A practical demonstration of this machine, as applied 
to your own individual requirements, is yours for the 
asking, without any obligation on your part. This dem- 
onstration will convince you of its unrivaled efficiency 
for this class of work. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 





Vadomagy 
to insist u 
adequate Fire 
Insurance where 
large credits are 
extended. @ There 
are circumstances 
and localities 
in which 
The Credit Man 
is justified in 
requiring 
assurance that his 
customer carries 


Windstorm 
Hail 
Explosion and even 
Earthquake 


Insurance" 
Che Akina 


Insurance Company 


Agent 
can furnish them all 


A Demon That Makes Men 
Lie and Women Weep 


HERE is an insidious social evil here- 

tofore completely overlooked by the 
busy, lawmaking reformers. This menace, 
more terrible for its innocent exterior, is 
golf. 

Economists and statisticians have ne- 
glected entirely to compile any figures as 
to the cost to the country of the seeming- 
ly simple little game of golf. As with an 
automobile, with golf it isn’t the initial 
cost, it’s the upkeep. Many thousand de- 
serving cows have been ‘deprived of na- 
ture’s cafeterias by the laying out of fair- 
ways, greens and cussword incubators 
(otherwise known as sand-traps) ; but this 
is a mere fraction of the cost. Unofficial 
figures show that on every clear Wednes- 
day afternoon, hundreds of thousands of 
business men whose time can be roughly 
computed at $80 per hole, gather on the 
golf courses of the country and work 
themselves into a fit of passion over noth- 
ing more than a little white ball and a 
bag full of clubs. Incidentaliy, every 
Wednesday night, weather permitting, 
thousands of innocent housewives leave 
the dinner table weeping and thousands of 
frightened children take refuge behind 
closet doors until papa’s wrath is spent. 

So much for the economic side; now 
for the moral side of the question: There 
is no such thing as an honest golfer. Men 
who pride themselves upon the fact that 
their word is as good as their bond, stand 
on the green after digging up the fairway 
as if in preparation for a planting of 
spring corn, and calmly announce a seven. 
When a man says he had a good lie in 
the rough, you can believe him! If George 
Washington had lived in the days of golf 
he might have overlooked a few whiffs 
himself. In licker—or rather, locker— 
room conversation, who has ever heard a 
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club member admit that he has ever shot 
a ninety? The pompous little man with 
bow legs and tassels on his hose grumbles 
that he blew on the last nine and only got 
an eighty-nine for the round. Had we 
followed him out to the first tee, how- 
ever, we should have seen this same little 
man tee up, twist himself up like a Japan- 
ese acrobat, take a mighty swing and when 
the smoke had cleared away the ball would 
be lying within 345 yards of the green, 
the length of the hole being 350 yards. 

Before the ee Amendment gave 
us one form of amusement upon which 
there was no amusement tax, strong 
drink was reputed as being able to reduce 
a civilized man to an uncivilized brute 
quicker than any agent within human 
knowledge. Compared with golf, how- 
ever, alcohol would lose the match on 
the tenth green. Two sliced drives and a 
dubbed approach can in 30 seconds turn a 
model citizen into a maniac. On the other 
hand, the man who breaks a hundred for 
the first time will tip his caddy $10, blow 
the whole club to a round and in his de- 
lirium of joy do things that barrels ot the 
stuff that cheers couldn’t accomplish. And 
we peace-loving and law-abiding citizens, 
in the name of sport are nursing this 
viper in our bosoms. 

Reformers, your path of duty is clear! 
You've taken the loons out of saloons, 
you've taken the sin out of the cinema, 
and now it behooves you to gird up your 
loins and meet the monster golf on his 
cwn home course. Your purpose accom- 
plished, no more shall deserted wives 
weep in solitude and abandoned tots cry 
for fathers they barely know by sight. 
This great economic loss will be overcome, 
profanity will be expunged from the lips 
of men, and truth will be paramount when 
your battle with the demon golf is 
crowned with victory, and then, ah! then 
this wonderful land of ours will be—a 
———f a place to live in. a. 3B. F. 


Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
HOME OFFICE: 111 William St., New York 
Issues policies against 


Marine Tornado 
Transportation Hazars 


Fire 


Earthquake Flood Hail Explosion 


Riot and Civil Commotion 


Also writes AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE against 
. FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, Etc. 


JANUARY Ist, 1925 


Assets as of January Set, sont - 


Capital 
Surplus ‘to Policyholders 


$60,654,703.06 
- 3,500,000.00 
23,310,623.92 


All other Liabilities eet 37,344,079.14 
E. C. Jameson, President J. D. Lester, Vice-President 
Lyman Cande, Vice-President W. L. Lindsay, Secretary 
W. H. Paulison, Vice-President A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 


J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. & Secy. G. C. Owens, Ass’t. Secretary 
M. J. Volkman, Local Secretary 
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Why that emergency brake? 


The foot brake on anymodern automobile is capable of locking the wheels 
at almost any speed. Yet everycar is equipped with an emergency brake. Why? 

Because in spite of the best designing in the world, it is conceivable that 
some day the foot brake won’t work. This is equally true of fire preven- 
tion devices. No matter how carefully they may be planned, some slight 
misuse may prevent their efficient uperation when a fire breaks out. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company offers to its policy holders an 
“emergency brake”. 

A complete survey of your plant by the Hartford’s corps of Fire Pre- 
vention Engineers will probably uncover a number of little defects in your 
fire fighting equipment, which you will wish to remedy immediately. For 
the most part, these defects are caused by some one’s carelessness and 
their correction may involve no greater change than recharging a fire ex- 
tinguisher, disentangling fire hose, removing an obstruction to a fire door, 
or any one or more of a number of simple things, the neglect of which 
may contribute to the spread of fire. 

The Hartford Agent is the best equipped man we could find in your 
community to guide you in matters of insurance. Ask him to tell you how 
you can get the benefit of this free inspection, or write direct to 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 





Credit Service 
That Satisfies 


Ask Mr. Mark 
He Knows 
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BENJAMIN Lamp CoMPANY 
CHICAGO 







January 23, 1925. 


Mr. W. A. Ball, 


United Scares Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company 


231 S. LaSalle Screet 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Sir: 
We take great pleasure in advising 


you of the wonderful results we have 
obtained through your service. 


Last month we sent first letters to 
accounts in the amount of $1,470.00 
which brought in close to $1,000.00 
and draft notices brought in close to 
$300.00, all within two (2) weeks. 


Assuring you that your service has 
been’a great help co us in collecting 
our past due accounts, we beg to re- 
main 


Very truly yours, 


BENJAMIN LAMP COMPANY, 
C. MARK, President 


& 





The Credit Man who uses 


our service Never Worries 


Send for Booklet 


United States Fidelity 
and Guarany Company 


Department Guaranteed Attorneys 






HOME OFFICE 


Baltimore, Maryland 









































































Credit Men Hard-Boiled? 


By T. K. Cree 
Alling & Cory Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





T. K. Cree 


F course, there are many times when 
O the credit manager must assume a 

positive stand and refuse to grant 
further accommodations. There is no 
other department of business, however, 
which gives more sympathetic considera- 
tion to the problems of the customer. 

We still hear the assertion that all 
credit managers are unsympathetic, aus- 
tere, hard-boiled. In the present develop- 
ment of the credit department this asser- 
tion is, I contend, obsolete when applied 
to most modern credit executives. 

If an unprejudiced observer will make 
a survey of the way a first-class manufac- 
turing or wholesale house «docs business, 
he will find that the credit manager is 
likely to be in closer touch with the actual 
trade condition than any other executive. 

The credit manager keeps in mind at all 
times that his work is not merely “to get 
the money,” but to build up good will 
among customers and prospective custom- 
ers, to develop small customers into big 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks ...$10,313,830.00 
Loans on Bond and 


Mortgage ......... 1,218,500.00 
CAND kaoRexin keate >see 970,994.94 
Interest accrued ..... 101,428.72 
Premiums in course 

of collection ...... 1,584,473.27 


$14,189,226.93 
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National Liberty Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Western Department: 709 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


66th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY ist, 1925 


Surplus to Policyholders January Ist, 1925, 
Surplus to Policyholders January Ist, 1924, 


Increase in Net Surplus (after payment of dividends) . 


Losses Paid since organization over $62,000,000 


FIRE, MARiee. AUTOMOBILE, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, WINDSTORM, 
OTA SION, TOURIST, BAGGAGE, USE AND OC- 
CUPANCY, RENT AND RENTAL VALUE: 
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cnes, and to give as wise counsel as he js 
able to give to the merchant debtor wha is 
in temporary difficulties. 

There is little of the table-pounder and 
self-advertiser among credit men. Indeed 
some of them may not be quite as vocif- 
erous as they might be if their main object 
was self-advancement. It is my opinion, 
however, that as a rule politeness, urban- 
ity and consideration are the predominat- 
ing qualities and that the vast majority of 
letters or conversations from Credit De- 
partments are generous and courteous! 
























Old Debtor’s Prison 


G. HATHAWAY, Director of the 
e Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men at 
Washington this month, sends the Creprr 
MonTHLY the picture below of an old 
prison built in 1748 and still standing 
in Williamsburg, Virginia. In this prison, 
debtors, unable or unwilling to pay their 
debts, were confined. 




















































LIABILITIES 

COI ccc osnue seen $ 1,500,000.00 
Premium Reserve ... 7,398,203.85 
Reserve for Losses.. 939,359.83 
Reserve for Taxes ' 

and all other Lia- 

ID na ooe vabeu%'s 348,000.00 
ee 4,003,663.25 
















$14,189,226.93 








$5,503,663.25 
4,502,893.19 


$1,000,770.06 
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In each of these forms this menace 
costs the country millions of dollars 
each year. 


Businesses and individuals suffer be- 
cause of moral hazard; its cost is added 
to the price of everything that they buy. 


Complete annihilation of this uni- 
versal enemy can be accomplished only 
through a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of joint action. T'o this end 
we pledge our co-operation. 


“OLD and TRIED” Gg jalix FOUNDED in 1849 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 




























































































Duluth Campaign 


By John D. Patterson 
Marshall-Wells Co., Duluth 


RIOR to the time the depression hit 

the Northwest, The Duluth-Superior 
Association enjoyed a membership of 110 
but the period of readjustment through 
which we have passed has taken its toll 
of the Credit Men’s Associations in many 
sections, as in other Commercial and civic 
organizations,—the Duluth-Superior Credit 
Men’s Association like the rest. 

When we took inventory January 1, 
= we found that we had 97 members 
ett. 










your careful reading. 


Insurance. 





GROUP INSURANCE: 


What Are You 
Doing About It? 


Over 8,000 employers of the United States are carrying 
Group Insurance on the lives of 2,225,000 employees. 


This insurance covers whole groups of employees under 
a single contract without medical examination, in amounts 
varying from $500 to $5,000 per employee. 
total permanent disability without extra charge. 


GROUP INSURANCE for factories, stores and heithense 
concerns of all kinds is rapidly growing in popularity. It 
has proved of value to those who have adopted it and 


others will take it up as soon as they learn of its usefulness. 


Our book on “GROUP LIFE INSURANCE” will 
gladly be mailed you without obligation. 
Because of our liberal contracts, 
sixty years’ experience, unquestioned security, and carefully 
trained personnel, the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston can efficiently handle your Group 


As Chairman of our Membership Com- 
mittee, I called the Committee of six 
men into conference and set aside two 
days to work on membership. Net result 
4 members. The results hardly seemed 
to justify the effort put into the work. 
Apparently we did not have the right 
slant on the proposition. The Chairman 
called a conference of “The Old Guard” 
of the Association—past presidents and 
Officers—men like Harvey Sedgwick, 
president 1916, Sam Fisher, president 
1918, Mike Sullivan, president 1921, Jack 
Dolan, president 1925, Clark Dick, vice- 
president 1925—and it was decided to 
select a membership team of 6 men and 
go down to bed rock on the proposition. 
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These men have been in the association 
—some of them from the time the roll 
was called at Toledo in 1896, they knew 
the value of membership, and what the 
Association has done for the business 
world and can sell membership just as 
a salesman sells his goods. We loaded 
this flying squadron into an auto and 
started out. Result of the first afternoon’s 
work: Nine new members! This per- 
‘ormance was duplicated later. 

The happy result was that our mem- 
bership stood at 125 on May 1, and at 
this writing stand at 141. When the 
Duluth-Superior Association arrives in 
Washington in June, we will, I hope, have 
an even better record to report! 


Born--Two Local Associations 


* HE National 
Membership De- 
partment is indeed 
} glad to announce the 
organizat-on of two 
} new local associa- 
} tions, one at Elmira, 
¥. Y., and one at 
Trenton, N. J. The 
organization of the 
Elmira Association 
took place on the 
evening of May 7th. 
W. C. Metzgar, of the American Sales 
Book Company, Ltd, was _ elected 
President. 

It is intended that the membership in 
this Local Association will not be con- 
fined to Elmira, but that :t will take in the 
Credit Men of Corning, Hornell, Wav- 
erly, Oswego, Watkins, Ithaca and near- 
by towns. 

It is the hope of the National Associa- 
tion that ths Unit will grow and prosper 
and be a strong link in the Credit structure. 





W. C. MEtTzGar 









“Trenton Makes—-the World 
Takes” 


N Monday eve- 
ning, April 
20th, a group of 
manufacturers in 
Trenton, N: J., met 
at the Stacy-Trent 
Hotel and organized 
the Trenton Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, 
to be affiliated with 
the National Associ- 
Lewis H. Lawton ation of Credit Men, 
with a nucleus of 22 
Charter Members. This city is a grow- 
ing industrial center and is noted for 
its production of domestic and _ sani- 
tary pottery, also for the manufacture of 
rubber goods and automobile tires. Prob- 
ably no city of its size in the East has 
such a large number of important manu- 
facturing concerns. 

Travelers cross ng the Delaware on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad are impressed by a 
great electric sign at night, bearing the 
words “Trenton Makes—the World 
Takes.” Trenton not only supplies this 
country with many products of its manu- 
facture but goods made in Trenton are 
shipped to all parts of the known world. 

This new association will be guided 
through its first year of existence by 
President Lewis H. Lawton of the Jona- 
than Bartley Crucible Company. The offi- 
cers and d.rectors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cred t Men wish that the Tren- 
ton Membership will rapidly increase and 
that this unit will be a very important one 
and of great value to the wholesalers, 
manufacturers and banks in Trenton. 
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Eta Didn’t Understand Credit 


(Continued from page 15) 


rent was somewhat high, etc., signed the 
lease. Next came the resignation from 
the Globe Store. Then the purchase and 
installation of fixtures. What sleepless 
nights and headaches were already Eta’s 
portion from the countless details now 
thrust upon her,—details with which she 
was entirely unable, through inexperience, 
to properly cope. How the $4000 was 
dwindling! It was terrible! 


The trip to New Yorx to buy the stock. 
There awaited her a rude shock in the 
show-room of one house,— whose sales- 
man had been bountiful in promises,— 
when she was reminded that she herself 
had insisted on the arrangements which 
confined their line to the Globe Store in 
Cookton. They were very sorry, but they 
could not violate their agreement. The 
salesman had no authority to break this 
arrangement. They were sorry over and 
over again,—but Eta did not get the line. 
Then the call on Mr. Dumbel, who almost 
fainted when he was told the great news 
by Eta, that she had taken his advice and 
was there to buy for her own establish- 
ment. 


“Yes, yes! Um, um, of course!” he 
stuttered. “Er—would you mind talking 
to our credit manager for a minute? Of 
course, we'll open your account, if it’s only 
for old time’s sake, but just have a little 
chat with him first.” 


She was astounded by these strange 
and unusual antics on the part of her 
old friends, who talked of such ogres as 
credit men and statements, and asked her 
impertinently hcw much money she had, 
—as if that was any of their business! 
She finally made some purchases and 
went back to Cookton a dispirited, dis- 
illusioned and heart-sick woman. 


In order not to harrcw the reader, let 
us refrain from going into the exact de- 
tails of the nightmare existence that Eta 
led during her business career under her 
own name. Some of the revelations 
which came to her astonished her greatly. 
She found that advertising space in news- 
papers was very expensive and had to be 
paid for; that people who sold her mer- 
chandise wanted their money when it was 
due and after a while sent nasty lawyers 
to get it and threatened and bullied when 
she couldn’t pay. Where were the nice 
little fairies who used to do all these 
things for her at the Globe Store? An- 
other thing which was maddening to her 
—the Globe Store kept right on doing 
business as before and did not seem to be 
worrying a bit about Eta’s business 
around the corner. 


The End of the Venture 


_ Then one day came the meanest, nas- 
tiest imp of them all; he was called Mr. 
Receiver and, to Eta’s great horror, he 
told her that the store no longer belonged 
to her and that her one best bet was to 
go out and look for a job. 


Eta did not cry that night; she had 
cried herself dry during the year she had 
tried to run the store. Now for the first 
time since the day she had signed the 
lease, she felt easy in her mind. With 
her experience as a buyer and the ex- 
cellent reference from the Globe Store she 

d no great trouble in landing a good 
buyership position. 

She is a sadder and a wiser woman, and 
she started again to pile up a savings ac- 
count. She will study the problem more 
carefully before she goes into business for 
herself again. 


THE + CHOICE - OF :- 


Nothing but live facts in the 
Lk. B. Speedac ~ you can add new 


cards or remove dead ones in 10 seconds 


HERE’S many a desperate race 
between your active card rec- 


ords and their visible file holder. 


When new cards must be added 
to the file the race begins. The 
question is—can the cards be in- 
serted rapidly enough into the file 
to keep it abreast of your needs— 
or will it lag days, even weeks, be- 
hind? To remove inactive cards is 
another race. Unless they can be 
speedily withdrawn your active 
card records may, in one day, be- 
come clogged with “dead timber”. 


Those conditions definitely end 
the day you install the L.B. Speedac 
—the perfected visible file. 


The Nurmi of visible files 


Now any business can have vis- 
ible records that are all alive and 
easily kept right up to scratch. In 
ten seconds, you can add new cards 
or remove inactive ones. In less 


AMERICAN - 


Six Big Divisions 
of L. B. Service 
to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 


Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 


2. Filing Systems 
L.B. Automatic Index, Alpha- 


betic, Geographic, Numeric, 
Subject and the Russell Index. 


3. Equipment,woodandsteel 


Card and Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes, 


4. Cards and Filing Supplies 


Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 


5. Specialized Departments 
Bank, Insurance, Public Records, 
Library and Educational. 


6. Special Services 


Analysis, Indexingand Statistical 


than a minute you can move cards 
and carriers from one drawer to 
another. In these operations the 
L.B.Speedacsetsentirelynewstand- 
ards of speedin visible record filing. 


Especially on sales records, credit 
records, signature lists, card ledgers 
and other active lists—where many 
names must be added or dropped 
daily—this greater elasticity of the 
L. B. Speedac is a prime factor in 
reducing file operating expense and 
promoting card record efficiency. 


Send for this booklet 


In an interesting booklet, “New 
eyes for business”, the 8 major 
superiorities of the L. B. Speedac 
are described in detail. You will 
grasp at once the principle of the 
Speedac and why it has such a 
tonic effect on card records. 


Write for your copy today or 
see an actual demonstration at 
the nearest of our 54 salesrooms. 
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BUSINESS 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms in 54 principal cities of the United States, 
France, England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans, London, Eng. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Speedac Visible File for Every Business 



















































































































































































































































































Credit in the Northwest 
(Continued from page 13) 


involve him in numerous complications; 
and although he might come by it un- 
knowingly the Indians would lose faith 
in his integrity and his days of fur trad- 
ing would be numbered. 

Those living far out keep in touch with 
the head men of the settlements and thus 
know what is going on at the trading 
post. 

Any dog runner who passes is ex- 
pected to stop and accept the hospitality 
of the house. He knows the men who 
are planning to come over the trail and 
those who have come in from other 
trails and this news is eagerly awaited 


by the men far out. 


Word travels fast in the far North- 
west and the news of a fur swindle is 


soon known. Furtraders have their own 
Credit Protection organization, though 
it has no such dignified title, and an 
efficient one it is. 


It sometimes happens that a man’s dog 
team breaks through the ice and is lost. 


He is perhaps fifty miles from a cabin 
and without food. What does he do? 


Borrowing from the “Cache” 


If his snow shoes have been lost he is 
in a fix. If he knéws the news of the 
post he can gamble on the chances of 
someone coming by and picking him up. 
If not, the only thing he can do is look 





I\XPERT SERVICE 


~ in handling the business 
of out-of-town customers 


RVING-COLUMBIA customers outside of 

New York City are served by men who are 
thoroughly familiar with conditions in various 
parts of the country. Some of them have been 
bank executives in other cities; some have been 
representatives in the field. 


Concentrated in the Out-of-Town Office, 
handling only the business of out-of-town cus- 
_tomers, the service of these specialists is more 
than a convenience. It is a practical assurance 
that every out-of-town transaction will be 
handled with understanding, accuracy and 


maximum speed. 


Through an Advisory Board whose members 
are representative of important industries of 
the Nation, the Out-of-Town Office is kept 
constantly in touch with the requirements of 
customers in different parts of the country. 


And back of the Out-of-Town Office is the 
entire Irving-Columbia organization, with re- 
sources of $400,000,000 and active financial 
contacts in practically every important busi- 
ness centér of Ameriéa and of the world. ig 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 


TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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for a “cache.” These “caches” play an 
important part in testing a man’s honesty, 
They are deposits of food left every 25 
miles along a trail, usually on a plat- 
form of four poles, out of reach of the 
wolves. 


They are for just such an emergency 
and it is an unwritten law of the North- 
west that a cache always contains food. 
Anyone is welcome to it, on the condi- 
tion that he leave enough for one man, 
and that he replenish the stock at the 
first opportunity. 


Immediately on getting back to a 
settlement he tells his story and if unable 
to return the food, a_ subscription is 
raised and the stock replenished. This, 
too, is a measure of self-protection. To 
ravage a “cache” and say nothing about 
it, is considered as bad a crime as fur 
stealing. 


The settlers along the trail know who 
have passed and it is not difficult to lo- 
cate the culprit in such a case. 


Very often the Indians trap all winter 
and when the buying season starts come 
to the trading posts to enjoy life. Their 
enjoyment usually consists of. imbibing 
freely of the forbidden liquor, this in 
Alaska, and then playing cards. 


Very often is a man has had an un- 
usually good season he will get around 
$10,000 for his catch. This may seem 
like easy money, but it is not, when the 
great costs of living in that country are 
considered. 


Indians are great gamblers and think 
nothing of losing all their money at one 
sitting. They live a free and happy life 
and money means little more than food 
to them. 


If a trader is cleaned out at the gambl- 
ing tables it is not difficult to be grub- 
staked for the next season. The fur 
buyer with whom he does business is 
always sure of getting a larger return 
for his money than has been agreed 
upon. In the old days the Hudson Bay 
Company refused to trade with a man 
who would not guarantee to give them 
first pick of his catch. This practice 
has been discontinued however, and 
everyone has an equal chance. 

The Indians’ name for credit is “jaw 
bone.’ 


Beaver Meat on Credit 


I well remember our a. with 
“Indian Dick,” a full blooded Siwash. 
We were about ten miles from his cabin 
and having rough going because of a 
snow storm which made it impossible for 
us to see more than 20 feet ahead. 


Suddenly the dogs set up a barking 
and we knew someone was approaching 
A moment later a dog team appeared fol- 
lowed by a driver who stopped on see- 
ing us and came forward for the usual 
chat. (Had we allowed the dogs to get 
close together the trip might have ended 
disastrously.) The driver was “Indian 
Dick.” A long talk followed in Siwash, 
the gist of which was that he had left 
some beaver in his cabin which we could 
have if we would send, or bring, some 
sugar and molasses candy out to him as 
soon as possible. 

We found and enjoyed the beaver 
meat; a short.time later he got what he 
had asked for; and the credit transac- 
tion was closed. An everyday affair. 

We also borrowed a rifle which was 
returned some months later. 

An Indian’s word is his law. Woe 
unto the supposedly more civilized East- 


erner if he breaks the law. 
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CREDIT JUSTICE 
Report on Fund to Be Made 
At Washington 
By W. B. Munroe 


Supples-Biddle Hdwe. Co., Philadelpnia 

HIS is the year of years for the In- 

vestigation and Prosecution Depart- 
ment of the National Association of 
Credit Men, soon to be called the Credit 
Justice Department. Even before the 
great drive for a Prosecution Fund was 
started, the Department went forward 
with its liberal policy of handling cases 
offered to it. 


At the Washington ‘Convent’on of the 
Association, the following declarations 
will be offered by the committee. 


Declarations 


1—A great pride should be felt through- 
out the borders of the Association in the 
raising of a large fund for the suppres- 
sion of commerc al crime. Having at its 
birth in 1896 given the country a credit 
technique that has served as a stimulating 
basis for our commercial development, the 
tendency to a lower credit morale brought 
out the Association’s developed powers 
and set it upon the most important pro- 
ject that was ever conceived for the pro- 
tection of business. 


2—The Credit Justice Department of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
should be regarded with extreme gratifica- 
tion by the entire membership and _ its 
protective services properly used. The 
fund raised for the suppression of com- 
mercial crime must be used for that pur- 
pose alone and to call upon the Depart- 
ment for serv-ces it is not designed to 
give nor was contemplated through the 
raising of the fund should be avoided 
by the members so that the administrators 
of the Credit Justice Department may pro- 
ceed with their work along constructive 
lines and unhampered by requests not con- 
templated in the Department’s scheme of 
service. 


3—When throwing a cordon of protec- 
tion around the Nation’s credits from 
coast to coast, the most careful guidance 
of the Department’s activities will be 
necessary and, therefore, in the selection 
of administrative committees and the De- 
partment’s personnel, the very greatest 
care should be exercised, for efficiency is 
all-desirable in the Department’s work 
and nothing should be permitted to hinder 
this efficiency. With an experience of 
seven years, the Association is qualified 
to broaden its activities in the commercial 
criminal field, and it will make a splendid 
return to contributors of the fund when 
operating with a proper understanding and 
moral support. 


4—The Committee extends its sincere 
thanks to Mr. C. D. West, Manager of 
the Investigation and Prosecution Depart- 
ment for his zealous and devoted services. 

5—The Committee also thanks Mr. 
Shealey, of Washington, for his assis- 
tance in the arduous work of the year. 


6—The Committee offers sincere thanks 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States and his Assistants in the Depart- 
ment of Justice for their constant assis- 
tance in difficult situations and their mani- 
fest desire at all times to detect and to 
punish crime. Thanks are also extended 
the Bureau of Inspection of the Post 
Office Department for its splendid assis- 
tance in cases of importance and without 
which their successful termination would 
have been’ difficult. 
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TART now to plan for summer! 
Call an Ediphone man! He 
will consult with you and definitely 
prove how the reduced office forces 
of vacation time will enjoy perfect 
correspondence service with the 
Ediphone. Dictation anytime is 
modern. Substitute stenographers 
are an old-fashioned expense. 


Telephone the Ediphone, Your City, 
: or write 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Service Everywhere 
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Color in an Office 
(Continued from page 13) 


of paper for letters, from the standpoint 
of eye comfort and effectiveness, it would 
seem that white paper ranks the highest 
and that slightly yellow paper takes 
second place. 

It is certain evidence that any file cards 
or paper upon which accurate concen- 
trated work is to be done, which would 
involve a close application of the eye, the 
deep colors of red and green and blue 
especially should not be used as these are 
likely to produce considerable eye fatigue. 

In one wholesale house in New York, 
the file of addressing machine stencils 
serves also as the card file for credits. It 
happens that this particular company is 
made up of a consolidation of three firms. 
A heavy color line at the top of the card- 


stencil shows the house the customer 
originally dealt with, which is an indica- 
tion as to the line of goods he prefers. 
Every order that comes in is checked with 
the index, and this preference noted. 


Where there are comparatively few 
salesmen covering distinct territories for 
a concern, it is possible to have the order 
blanks for each a different color. This is 
helpful in keeping them segregated in the 
files. It is a good plan to have different 
colors for invoices and statements; and 
inter-company reports and memoranda 
may receive better attention if by their 
colors they are known. 


Colored Tacks for Maps 


Office maps, which are dotted with vari- 
colored tacks, to indicate sales or collec- 
tions or office branches or some other 
thing, are too common to require much 


Oldest 
Largest 


Credit Managers who are considering protection 
for their book accounts should bear in mind 


taese important points: 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. has been 
writing Credit Insurance longer than any other 
company. The American Co. writes more 


Credit Insurance 


thai any other company in the world. It writes 


Credit Insurance exclusively. 


The American Co.’s payments to bondholders 
far exceeds all other companies. It has the most 
efficient and widespread organization for the col- 
lection of delinquent accounts and the consequent 
reduction of losses to bond-holders. 


Other interesting facts furnished 
free upon request. 


c lhe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


J. F.M* FADDEN. passipent 


Offices in all Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, etr 
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mention here. Where charts are made 
periodically to show the progress of a 
company’s sales, the standing of various 
offices, office accomplishment or anything 
else that can be charted, colors are of de- 
cided value in adding interest. Words 
speak; colors shout. 


Let the artist praise, if he wishes, the 
glowing colors of a winter sunset and the 
designer rave over the dazzling colors of 
a ballet costume; but the office manager, 
who knows his business as well as the 
artist knows sunsets and who has his mind 
on figures while the designer has his on 
gowns, will realize that he too can use 
colors effectively, if less artistically. He 
knows that the comparison of rap-dity to 
a streak of greased lightning is based 
upon the lightning’s. color as weil as upon 
its grease. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGrMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 


CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of the Creoir MONTHLY published monthly at 
fast Stroudsburg, Pa., for April, 1925. 
State of New York 
County of New York 
ss. 


Lefore me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
William Walker Orr, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of the Crepit MONTHLY, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the. ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Editor, Rodman Gilder, 
York. 


Business Managers, None. 


2. That the owners are: (Give 
dresses of individual owners, or, 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) 


National Association of Credit Men, a non- 
stock corporation with these officers: Eugene 
S. Elkus, = pa poe San Francisco, Cal., 
President ; § es, Detroit Copper and 
Brass Railing ite ee Mich., 1st Vice- 
President; Richard T. Baden, Holland, Bader & 
Ramsey, Baltimore, Md., 2nd _ Vice-President; 
J. H. Tregoe, 41 Park Row, New York, Ex- 
ecutive Manager. William Walker Orr, 41 Park 
Row, New York, Assistant Secretary. 


3. That the known bondholders, morteagees, 
ard other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, siv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases’ where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting. is given; also the said 
two paragranhs contain statements embracing 
affiants full knowled%e and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, bole 
-y ana securities in a capacity other than that 

a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
Ae to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion or corporation has anv interest d'rect or in- 
direct in the said stock, bords, or. other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the -six months preceding the 
date shown above is........ (This information 
is required from daily publication only.) 


RODMAN GILDER, Editor. 


41 Park Row, New 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3/st 
ee . March, 1925. 
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otar ublic, Qui unty, No, 

Notary P filed in New Yo;« Co., No. 260, Reg. 


No. 4254. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1926) 
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Addresses Wanted 


UROWITZ, H. D., formerly of 175% 
oot el Avenue, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey. 

CARO, F., formerly of Long Beach, New 
Jersey. 

DE DELTRAND, JEAN B., formerly con- 
nected with the Beloil Lease & Drilling 
Company, 295 Broadway, New York City. 
At one time was located in California. 
EPPS, F. R., formerly of 4404 Monroe 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

FINE, JOSEPH F., formerly located at 
Floral Park, Long Island. 

GABEL, FRANK, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

GOULD, L. C., formerly General Manager 
of Bowman-Gould Company, Detroit, 
Mich. , 

GRABER, SAMUEL, proprietor of the St. 
Nicholas Dry Goods Store, formerly at 
1340 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York City. 
HANCOX, K. L., formerly located at 
Kinard, Florida. 

INSCOE, HORACE C., trading as Inscoe 
& Inscoe, recently operated a furniture 
store at 2031 Nichols Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

KAPLAN, SIDNEY, formerly operated 
the Belltone Radio Corporation, at 81 
Crosby Street, New York City. 

LIPKIN BROTHERS, formerly of Kings- 
ton, N. Y 

MALICOAT, H. H., a well driller, former- 
ly at Mulberry, Indiana. 

MAY, TOM L., Vance, Mississippi. 


MILLER, C. A., recently located at 1538 
Prospect Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MILSNER, H., last known address 1221 
Madison Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, formerly of Utica, N. Y., and Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. Also goes by name of 
Edward Milsten. 

PETROW, RALPH, trading as the Sut- 
phin Ladies Shop, at 91 Sutphin Boule- 
vard, Jamaica, Long Island. 

RANSFORD, ADDY, formerly under the 
name of Addy Ransford Dress Shop, at 
713 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey. 

SMITH, ALLOWAY M., formerly in busi- 
ness in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Now 
reported to be in Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


SOUTH PHILADELPHIA JOBBING 
HOUSE, former] operated by Hyman 
Kauffman, at 523 South Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STOUT, ALBERT, formerly of 3114 

Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

TAUBER, JOSEPH, formely in business 

. = Diversey Avenue, Chicago, 
nois., 


. THORP, A. E., formerly of the Washing- 
ton Times, Washington, D. C. 


Members should be careful in dealing 
with an-individual named F. A. G - 
HAM, of Buffalo, N. Y., who claims to be 
in the employ of the Dunlop Tire Com- 
pany and having checks cashed on the 
strength of such alleged connection. 


Positions Wanted 


AN A-1 CREDIT MAN—Known person- 
ally to many N. Y. credit men. He’s 

married—owns his-own home — 
Christian — keen — and likeable. Five 
pease export credit experience and over 
0 years financial training including 
about 2 years financing. Now employed 
but, due to the withdrawal of one part- 
ner because of ill health, the company 
is liquidating—leaving him free to as- 
sume other duties. e is cheap at any 
figure under $15,000 per year. Address 
advertisement 1051. 


YOUNG MAN, 27—Now credit manager 
of a large Pittsburgh electrical jobbing 
house is desirous of making a change. 
Is a college graduate and has studied 
one year in law school. Has full charge 
of checking all credits and supervises 
all collection correspondence. Has 
Plenty of pep and is not afraid of a 
real man’s job. Is available at any time 
and is not obliged to remain in Pitts- 
burgh. Salary matter of secondary 
opeideration. Address Advertisement 


CREDIT AND FI” ANCIAL EXECUTIVE 
—Available for a connection with a pro- 
gressive organization offering oppor- 
tunities for a larger usefulness. as 
had abroad and varied experience in 
accounting, insurance, credits and col- 
lections, and income tax work. Twelve 
years with a prominent shoe manufac- 


turer. Age 35, Christian, married; ex- 
cellent health, pleasing personality, con- 
scientious and a hard worker; good edu- 
cation; a-1 references. Salary commen- 
surate with responsibilities, minimum 
$4,500. Address Advertisement 1053. 


CREDIT, OFFICE AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGER—Now employed in above 
capacity with the largest wholesale and 
retail general merchandise concern in 
the Southwest, having several branches 
and other connections, desires to be- 
come associated with some financially 
responsible and progressive organiza- 
tion where progress is assured, based 


45 


40, married. Willing to locate anywhere 
— U. 8S. Address Advertisement 
ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER—I am 
seeking a connection as assistant to 
credit manager. Now with small manu- 
facturing company as credit and collec- 
tion manager. Can present unblemished 
record of nine years’ employment. Age 
27, married. Present salary $2400. Will 
appreciate opportunity to discuss. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 1055. 


YOUNG MAN—Age 28, liberal education, 
capable and well recommended, desires 
position as office assistant or depart- 


on ability to produce results. Have 20 ment manager. Well balanced experi- 
years’ experience and can furnish A-1 ence in industrial line. Address Adver- 
references. Interview if desired. Age tisement 1056. 


Will American Business Do Its Part To 
Uphold The Par-Paid Check? 


Fee maintenance and development of the par-paid check is not 
a matter of legislation. It is a question of’ getting the 
whole body of American business to set its face toward the 
par-paid check now made possible through the facilities 
afforded by the Federal Reserve System. 


The National Association of Credit Men has presented what 
is clearly the most practical way that has been devised for 
business to express itself effectively for the one-hundred-cent 
check. Its plan, based upon the thought of appreciation to 
the banks that are paying their checks at par, calls for uni- 
versal adoption. 


If every concern in the country will use on invoice or 
statement heads one or the other of the Association’s legends 
given below, it will mean that there will be literally hundreds 
of thousands of invoices and statements passing daily back 
and forth across the country carrying with accumulating force 
the influence of American business for the par-paid check,— 
the check which is covered by the paying bank without 
deduction. 


Through the clearance system of the Federal Reserve no 
bank need be put to any expense in paying its checks at 
distant points. This is one of the fruits of the Federal Re- 
serve System which American business may enjoy if it will. 


Indicate which of the two dies or stamps given below you 
prefer. It will be supplied without charge in rubber stamp 
or half-tone cut. 

No. 1 No. 2 


WE PREFER SETTLEMENT IF CONVENIENT 


SETTLEMENT MAY BE MADE BY ANY CHECK BY A CHECK 


PAYABLEATPAR PAYABLE ATPAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send rubber stamp—half-tone cut—No. 1—No. 2. 


Concern Name 
Street Address 
City. & State 









Directory of Officers 
Affiliated Branches, Natl. Assn. Credit Men 


Note: A. C. M. Means Association of Credit Men. 





























ALABAMS Birmin nem SS, ey ham 


Handley Hdwe. Go. 
en” yer om Reserve Li: 
For Trea omery 


ge poce tae enter 


“Co.; Sec, Elmer F. Atajor, Nati. 

rg—Galesbur 

E Marks, Wel 
Bank’ of Galesburg Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. 
John Thrush, Jobst Bethard Z: : Sec. 
a FF. Sehmer, 229 Jefferson Ave. 

ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. Pres., 


J. Fischer, Modern Iron Works; 
Sec., Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confec- 


y Co. 
ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfiela A. C. 
Pres., oe 8. Tha oF Capital 


ueller Co.: Asst. Sec., Mice Louise 
ho Chamber of Commerce —s 
INDIANA, eee de ee A. 
= Leich 
. Howard babeteea: 607- 
"Bank Bldg. 











Bank of Decatur. 
ILLINOIS, Galesbu 
M. Pres., James 














Hawe. ae : Sec., 
Shepherd Bidg.; 


Selma—Selma 
Ss. Varethers, 




















Selma Hard- 
F. Gaines, Tissier 


ARKANSAS, Py Smith—Fort Smith A. 
Cc. Goodwin, Williams- 
D. .; Sec., Emmett Vick, 
Speer Hdwe. Co.; Asst. ’Sec., Mrs. E. M. 
Brogdon, 313 Merchants’ Bank Bidg 
ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock "A. 
Cc. Simmons, Doyle Dry 
; Sec., wm. Nickell, 
Adams Co.; Asst. Sec. A. Brooks-Gard- 
ner, 239 Hall Bldg. 
Cae ae Pageiee—tee Angeles 
>. . Grether, Greth- 


E. 
’ asst. Sec., Lucile 


ta, San peoge~ see Rt 
ciation of San Diego. E. 
Burns, <2 
Carl O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles. Bldg. 
Francisco—San 
Francisco A. C. M. Pres., C. H. Mer- 
& Stetson; 
Sec., Felix S. Jeffries, 605 Wells Far- 
go Bidg.; Asst. Sec., D. G. Brown. 
COLORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. 
Pres., R. M. Dulin, Gates Rubber Co., 
E. Roberts, 


McKelvey, 414 ‘Empire Bldg 

Pueb o—-Peeblo A. C Ez. 
H. Colorado Supply 
Co. Sec., Mer. F. * Taylor, 747 That- 


g. 
CONNECTICUT Associations of Credit 


s . Maney, Joint ORE 
1347 Fairfield Ave., 
en ar ba Bridge 


port Brass Co.; 






















































































& Co.; 
610 ah Natl. 


INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. 

Pres., Edw. J. Lindman, 
Morris ‘Plan 
Parry, 612 Tri-State Bk 


METAR peeing ame A. 
































312 East Third St.; 
CALIFORN 
































509 Peopics Bank 


INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. 

. y H. Heimann, Kaw- 
neer Mfg. Co., Niles, Mich.; Sec., G. W. 
Seybold, 412 J. M.S. Bldg. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. 


CALIFORNIA, 









































ley & Co.; ; Sec, Henry E. Meyer, Mor- 
ris Plan Co. 

IOWA, Burlington—Barlington A. C. 
. L. Dickey, Clinton & Cope- 




















COLORADO, 



































IOWA, Gotar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. 
Cc. Hoyt, Penick 
. Luberger, 504 Mullin 




















Ltd.; Sec., 'C. 
d 











IOWA, Davenport—Davenport A. C. ; 
Pres., W. P. Peterson, Peterson Paper 
_ H. B. Betty, First Natl. Bank 


iow, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., Cc. H. Gimar, L. H. Kurtz & Co.; 
Sec., Don. - Neiman, 812 Valley Nat’l. 


IOWA, Ottamwa—Ottumwa ° 
Rogers, John Morrell 














bie E. M Beach, First 
Natl. Bank of Bridgeport. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. 
. Pierce, Pierce, Inc.; 
bp’ ae . Vanderwarker, 
925, Hartford. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Ha- 
ven A. C. M. Pres. 
Sargent &-.Co.; 















































Arthur Mahony, 
Sec., Wm. E. Fertman, 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA, 




















Washington— 
Cc. M. Pres., Frank W. 
at.’ Kies. Supply Co.; Sec., R. 
725 Colorado Bidg.; 














IOWA, Sioux City—lInter-State A. C. M. 

w. Klempnauer, 
Glass & Paint Co.; : Sec., M. > Lona 
Knapp & Spencer “"" 














Preston Shealey, 
Asst. Sec., Jno. A. Reilly 
FLORIDA, Jeeksenvillo—Jackscavilie > 
 . H.-A. te 
Agricultural “Chemical Co.; 
A. J. Brown, 37 West Adams St. 
FLORIDA, Pensacola—Pensacola Credit 
Pres., H. S. Lurton, Lur- 


























IOWA, Waterloc— Waterloo a 
s Abe. Standard Glass 
. Worthen, 412 L. 





















Paint Bide: Sec., 








KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. 
lingsley Fruit 





Men's Assn.; 
ton-Hardaker Co.; 
, 205 oe Nat. Bank Bidg. 


oe ag a a M. 


Sec., R. % cLeran, ‘CB 
Baughman Co.; Mgr., 








yy 
Myers, =~ & = 
































Se . EB. Garrison, 
tional Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. 
Cc. arrish, Van Deren 














mS B. Owen, 4-5-6 
Ktianta—Atlanta ALS. ne 


Sec., a te Williamson, 503 ate 2 
Commerce Bldg. 
— Augusta—Augusta A. 
ohn A ow 


& Turner; diss. Bee, W.B.O 


GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. 
. Tom Dent, Jaques & Tacisy Co.: 


tional aoe Asst. 
5 Jaques Bldg. 
GEORGIA, Sovannab—Sevannah A. C. M. 
; Frank & Co.; Sec., 
L. R. Buckner, Pe 0. Box 1816. 
IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., 
Cc. F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., H. 
rere, 216-218 Boise City Nation- 


k Bldg 
ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. M. 
a 2. ess, Ed. Hines Lum- 
A F. O'Keefe. 
944-949 First National Bank Bidg., 38 
So. Dearborn 8t. 





M. Pres., J. W. 


Northern Bank Bld 
KENTUCKY, Louisvi 























lie—Louisville A. C, 


Krebs Co.; Sec., S. J. Schneider, 3rd 
Floor, Kenyon Bldg. 


LeSEAXA. 
Cc. M 


ED Coffee Co.; Sec., 
Bex® ~ Loses Bank ‘plas: Asst. 





























Heath, Bolster 





New Orleans—New Orleans 
Chas. H. g eee. 





























sare Na- 





MARYLAND, ES A. C. 
M. Clautice, Lyon, Conk- 
lin & Co.; Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 301 
West Redwood 8 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
Credit Men's Assn. 
Erickson, The Carter’s Ink Co.: 
Herbert A. Whiting, - Federai 8 

MASSACHUSETTS, 8S 
Massachusetts A. 

48 Converse St., 

Mass. ; ; Sec., W. J. Sunn, Baker Extract 

H . Morton, 447 Court Square 























Boston—B oston 

















2a-tenaie 














Longmeadow, 














CREDIT MONTHLY 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—W orces. 
ter A.C. M. Pres, Howard W. Nester, 
Parker Wire Goods Co.; Sec., J. Ray: 
mond rete, Washburn & Garfield Co.; 
Asst. Sec., E. G. Robertson, 311 Main St’ 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. 
Pres., Orville L. Hatt, Bank of Com- 
merce; Sec., O. A. Montgomery, 2012 
First National Bank Bidg 

MICHIGAN, anes Ra ide—Grand Rap- 
ids A. C. M. Acting Pres., C. Saun- 
ders, Gallmeyer-Livin Nye ‘Co.; Sec., 
H. L. Boggs, 449-450 Houseman "Bldg.: 
Asst. Sec., Edw. DeGroot. 

MICHIGAN, Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. 
Pres., L. F. Bomhoff, Jaxon Steel Prod- 

ucts Co.; Sec.-Treas. E. P. Grossman, 
Natl. Grocer Co. 

ee Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. 

M. Pres., Robt. E. Staebler, Kala- 
=m Paper Box Co.; Sec.-Treas., F. G. 
Dewey, Kalamazoo City ere "Bank. 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansin Cc. 
Pres., Henry J. Dietz, City ail Bank; 
Sec. Homer A. Nixon, Michigan Millers 
Fire Ins. Co. 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw-Bay City—North- 
western Michigan A. C. M. Pres., H. T. 
Braun, Bradstreet Co., Bay City; Sec., 
A. H. Luedemann, Armour & Co., Sag- 


inaw. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. Cc. Mw 
(Duluth-Superior). Pres. 2 T. Dolan, 
Dolan-Horton Co., Supe Wis.; Sec., 
E. G. Robie, 415-19 Lonsdale Bldg. 

ee ee ace ee 
A. G Pres. a? Minne- 
apolis Drug. Co.; Sec., J. L. Brown, P. 
O. Box 160 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. 
Pres., C. V. Keirstead, Gordon & Fer- 
guson; Sec., R. A. Colliton, North- 
western Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. 

ee pee — ee f 
Cc. MM. ow H. J. Meyer, Marks-Roth- 
omens & "Co.; Sec., 8S. H. McClary, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. 
Cc. M. Pres., H. S. Cowan, Armour & 
Co.: Sec., A. E. Adam, 315 Hall Bldg. 

MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. C. 
Pres., M. A. Myers, Ayers Auto Supply 
Co.; “on Mrs. Ida Reed, Douglas 
Candy 

MissOURT ‘St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. 
Pres., John P. Reed, Central Shoe Co.; 
Sec., "Orville Livingston, 510 Locust St. 

MONTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyoming 

Cc. M. Pres., go Blume, Kussell- 
Minter oe ey Sec., Raymond 
Hou ox mitTs 

MONT Na Butte—Butte A. C. M. Pres, 
Chas. P. Nevin, McGill-Nevin Co.; Sec., 
W. F. DuFresne, Montana Haw. Co.; 
all mail to Asst. ae J. M, Fvans, 
Jr., 114 W. Park S 

MONTANA, Great Fails—Northern Mon- 
tana A. C. M. Pres., F. J. Gies, F. J. 
Gies Co.; Sec., C. G. Tucker, Mutual 
Oil Co.; Mgr., C. L. Voelker, P. O. 
Box 1784. 

MONTANA, Helena—Helena A. C. M 
Pres., M. V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co.; 
Sec., "A. M. Holter, Holter Hdw. Co.; 
Asst. Sec., P. G. Schroeder, 9 Pitts- 
burgh Block. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. 
Pres., J. C. Bishop, Nebraska Buick 
Co.; Sec. Guy C. Harris, Schwertz 
Paper Co. 


NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha A. C. 
M. Pres., "J. 7. Cunningham, Pioneer 
Giass & Paint Co.; Sec, G. C. Mec- 
Donald, Omaha Crockery Co.; Mer., G. 
P. Horn, 411-413 Wilkinson Bldg. 


ay vad JERSEY, Newark—North Jersey 

Cc M. Pres.,_ T. G. Murphey, Sber- 

+ incwililams Co.; G. A. Boyce, Megr., 
760 Broad St. 


NEW JERSEY, Trenton—tTrenton A. C. 
M. Pres., Lewis H. Lawton, Jonathan 
Bartley Crucible Co.; Sec., Lloyd A 
Case, Essex Rubber Co. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M. 
Pres., Ambrose E. Domser, G. W. Van 
Slyke & Horton; Sec., Jas. EB. Dear- 
styne, Dearstyne Bros. Tobacco Co. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. F. Bates, Citizens Br. Ma- 
rine Trust Co.: Sec., Howard C. Fer- 
rell, 704-705, Erie County Bank Ridg. 

NEW YORK, Elmira—Elmira A. C. M. 
Pres., W. é. Metzger, American Sales 
Book Co.; Sec., Clayton Shoemaker, 
Hygiea Refrigerator Co. 

NEW YORK, New York—New York 
Credit Men’s. Assn. Pres. Wm. H. 
Pouch, Concrete Steel Co.; Sec. A. H. 
Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. 
M. Pres., Martin Moll, Adler & Adler; 
Sec., Ira D. Kingsbury, 205 Wilder 
Bldg. 

NEW YORK. Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. 

M. Pres., Edw. C. ie Pass & Sey- 

mour, Inc.: Sec., N. D . Bartle, Business 

Men’s Credit Assn. 
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NEW YORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., 

Jester Herbert R. Hemmens, Utica Trust & 

Ray- Deposit Co.; Sec, Waid H. McKnight, 

id Co.: Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

ain St. NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte — Char- 

C, lotte A. C. M. Pres., W. A. Montgom- 

Com- ery, Carolinas Auto Supply House; 

, 2012 Sec.-Mer., L. S. Sloop, 21 So. College 

St. 
be RTH CAROLINA. Greensboro — 
sear eeonsbore A. C. M. Pres., R. E. Steele, 

; Sec, American Commission Co.; Sec., Marion 

Bldg: J. Smith, 231% So. Elm St. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem— 

Cc. M. Winston-Salem A. C. M. Pres., C. D. 

Prod- Cromer, Cromer Bros. & Co.; Sec.- 

ssman, Treas., . C. Fearrington, 306-307 
Masonic Femmpie. 

300 A, NORTH DAKOTA, varso--S00g? A. C. 

Kala- M. Pres., A. T. Comstock, erchants 

_F. G. Natl. Bank; Sec.-Tr., J. N. Jensen, care 

Bank. Manchester Biscuit Co. 

Cc. M. NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand 

Bank; Forks A. C. M. Pres., Oscar Lystad, 

Millers Lystad & Redick Sec., L. F. Kennedy, 

Grand Forks. 

North- NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C, M. 

, Pres., G. R. VanSickle Adjustment 

'; Sec, Service Co.; Sec., M. H. Worden, Minot 

. Sag- Gro. Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. 

Cc M Pres., John Milburn, The H. A. 

Dolan, Seinsheimer Co.; or R. M. By- 

.; Sec, land Citizens National Bank Bldg. 

ig. OHIO, Cleveland —Cleveland A. C. M. 

eapolis Pres., J. W. Meriam, Lincoln Elec. Co.; 

Minne- Sec., W. Cauley, 3222 Engineer's 

wn, P Bldg. 

OHIO, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. 

.c.M Pres., H. A. Eckman, Kauffman-Latti- 
& Fer- mer Co.; Sec., J. E. Fagan, 514 Clinton 

North- Bldg. 
uu. OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., A. 
pi A. W. Schneble, Advance loundry bo.; 

-Roth- Sec., L. A. Rader, 707 Schwind Bldg. 
cClary, OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C. M. 

Pres., Albert Wurster, Tracy Shoe Co.; 
city 4. Gee., B. A. Leichner, Standard Supply 

our o. 
3ldg. OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., C. 
Ww @ 2 A. Frese, Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Supply Co.; Sec., George B. Cole, National Bldg. 
ouglas OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown & < 

M. Pres., Jas. A. Dickinson, Youngs- 

.CO€ town Dry Goods Co.; Sec., H. B. Doyle, 
xe Co.; 1105-7 Mahoning Nat. Bank Bldg. 
ust St. OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma 
yoming City A. C. M. Pres., R. T. Shirley. The 
ussell- Texas Co.; Sec-Mgr. A. L. Smith, 713 
ymond Herskowitz mite. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. 

Pres., Pres., O. F. Bryan, J. S. Bryan & Sons: 
3 Sec., Sec., V. P. Wilson, 420-421 Central 
y. Cars Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 

F'vans, OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. 

Pres., I. L. McCabe, Weyenberg Shoe 

1 Mon- Mfg. Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. W. Ross, 
Loe ae Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Co.; Executive Sec- 
Mutual retary, H. P. Lambert; Pittock Block. 

P. PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—L e hi gh 

Valley A. C. M. Pres., H. D. Reeder, 
ae Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., Bethlehem, 

w. CO; Pa.; Sec., J. H. J. Reinhard, 403 Hun- 
v. CO.; sicker Bldg. 

Pitts- PENNSYLVANIA, Altoona—Altoona A. 

© Pres., Wm. Blake, Wm. W. Blake 

Cc. M. Co.; Sec., Miss Elizabeth W. Smith, 

Buick Bolidayevers, Pa. : 
hwertz PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harris- 

ure. A. C. M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 

a So. 2nd St.; Sec., D. S. E. Parthemore, 
>ioneer care Moorhéad Knitting Co. 

. Mc- PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—J ohns- 
fgr., G. town A. C. M. Pres., E. F. McGinley. 
x. . Anderson Paper & Twine Co.; Sec., 

R. H. Coleman, 409-10 Swank Bldg. 
soreey PENNSYLVANIA, New _Castle—New 

M coal Castle A. C. M. Pres., Frank W. Smith, 
, Mer., Natl. Bank of Lawrence County; Sec., 

Roy M. Jamison, 322 Safe Deposit & 
pA. @ Trust ps. 
nathan PENNSYLVANIA, _Philadelphia—Phila- 
oyd A. delphia A. C. . Pres., Walter P. 
Miller, Walter P. Miller Co., Inc.; Sec., 

Cc. M. David A. Longacre, 1503 North Amer- 
VY. Van ican preg. 

Dear- PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—P I tts - 
co Co. burgh A. C. M. Pres., R. T. Graham, 
+c. Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co.; Sec, L. IL 
rr. _ MacQueen, 1213 Chamber of Commerce 
> Fer- . 

r Ridg. PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. 

Cc. M. C. M. Pres., Brant, Lemon and 
1 Sales Franklin Sts.; Sec, E. H. Adams, 
maker, Vanity Fair Silk Mills. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawan- 

. na A. C. M. Pres., P. J. Dowdell, Fire- 

é; You stone Tire & Rubber Co.; Sec, W. E. 
m. H O’Brien, First Nat'l. Bank. 

A. Ew PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre— 

- Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. Pres., A 
r A. C. Scureman, Scureman Milling Co.; Sec., 
Adier; Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miners 
Wilder Bank Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence—R hode 
A. C. Island Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Chas. 
e Sey- B. Bamforth, Davol Rubber Co.; Sec., 
usiness Cc. B. Austin. Jr., J. H. Preston & Co.; 









Asst. Sec., Harry R. 


Morrissey, Provi- 
dence Gas Co. Bldg. 






SOU. 


CAROLINA, Columbia— _..um- 
bia Wholesalers’ Credit Assn. Pres., M. 
B. DuPre, The M. B. DuPre Co.; Sec., 
T. C. Cross, 703 Gervais St. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Pied- 
Pres., S. C. Templeton, Cosby-Temple- 


ton Co.; Sec.-Treas., U. C. Bentley, 210- 
212 Capers Bldg. 
SOUTH DAKOT Sicux Falls—Sioux 


Falls A. C. M. Pres., E. B. Moles, Sioux 
Falls Grocery Co.; Sec., Miss O. Steven- 
son, Fenn Bros. Inc. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga 
A. Cc. res., Walter, First 
Trust & Savings Bank; Sec., J. H. 
Callum, 809 Broad St. - 

TENNESSEE Knoxville—Knoxville A.C. 
M. Pres., a Fowler, House-Hasson 
Hdwe. Co.; Sec.-Mgr., W. E. Bibee, 
American Natl. Bank Bldg. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. C. 

Pres., M. G. W ite, Stratten-Warren 
Hdwe. Co.; Sec.-Mgr. E. N. Dietler, 668 
Randolph Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Miss Gladys 


Hess. 

TENNESSE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. 
- Pres., W. Billington, Phillips- 
Trawick Co.; Sec, J. . Sanders, 
Robt. Orr & Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Mary 

Bruce, 326 Stahlman Bldg. 
TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., 
Geo. W. Tod, 120 East 4th St.; Sec., 
M. 


Me- 


Mrs. R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 
TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. 


Pres., D. C. Proctor, Jefferson Drug 
oo Sec., H. M. Higgins, 315 Gilbert 


g. 

TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres, John W. 
Allen, Crowdus Drug Co.; Sec., E. F. 
Anderson, Suite 724-25 Santa Fe Bldg. 

TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State A. M. 
Pres., O. C.. McConnell 
Co.; Acting Sec., J. 
Caples Bldg. 


x & 

Bank; Sec., E. 
O. Box 218. 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C 
Pres, 


M. Pres., 


M 


National Bank Bldg. 


TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. 
M. Pres., S. B. Weller, Newton & Well- 
er Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Henry A. Hirschberg, 


313 Alamo Natl. Bank Bidg. 
TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. 

Rush Berry, R. 

Noble Reeves, M-B Ise Kream Co. 
Tees 


M. 


Pres., W. O. Beeman 
as, 820 City National Bank Bldg. 
UTAH, Salt Lake City—lInter- 
A. CG. M. Pres., J. EL 
Patrick Co.; Sec., 
Ottenheimer Co.; 


lor-Christian Hat Co.; 

Helms, Gibson-Candy Co. 
VIRGINI 

M. Pres., John H. 

Terry Co.; Sec.-Treas., 

Il., Craddock-Terry Co. 


Sec., 


Davis, Cra 
C. M. Pres., 
Winner, Jordan, Inc.; Gen. 


of Commerce Bidg. 


VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. 
M. Pres., B. Frank Dew, Natl. State & 
City Bank & Trust Co.; Sec.-Mer., J. P. 


Abernethy, State & City Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. 
Grocer Co.; 
Roanoke 


Pres., J. Penn, 
Sec.-Treas., H. W. 
City Mills, Inc. 


Natl. 
Hobson, 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M: 
Pres., J. A. Bennett, Whiton Hdw. Co.; 
Sec., E. B. Genung, 314 Colman Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mer- 

John W. 

Sec., 

Treas., J. D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg.; 


chants 
Graham 


Association. 
John 


Pres., 
W. Graham Co.; 


Asst. Sec., F. A. Stolz. 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma—W holesalers’ 
A. C. M. Pres., Horace V. X. Wright, 
Tacoma Gro. Co.; Sec, Edward B. 


Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. 
R Pres., J. L. Alexander, Bluefield 
Milling Co.; Sec., J. E. Corn, P. O. Box 


218. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton A. C. M. Pres., Edward Hess, The 
Lee 
H. Henkel, Room 5, Capital City Bank 


Cc. M. 


Bank of Commerce; _ Sec.-Treas., 


Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Carksburs—Contre! 


West Virginia A. C. Pres., C 
Gribble, 


Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg. 


Crombie & 
E. Hodges, 622-23 


TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. 
urke, Jr., Continen- 
G. Parker, P. 


W. N. Long, Galena-Signal Oil 
Co.; Sec.-Mer., Chas. de Sola, 315 First 


Pres., 
T. Dennis & Co.; Sec., 


Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. 
z Wichita 
Motors Co.; Sec.-Megr., John W. Thom- 


ountain 
Patrick, Decker- 
Wade Loofbourow, 
Asst. Sec., Thos. O. 
Sheckell, 1411 Walker National Bank 


Bldg. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bris- 
tol A. C. M. Pres., Paul pureed. sey. 
e0. . 


A, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. 
dock- 
E. F. Sheffey, 


VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 
A. W. R. Meech, Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co.; Sec., R. W. Dail, — 
er., 
helton N. Woodard, 1210 Natl. Bank 


aldo Gandy Co.; Sec., U. R. 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Crepir Men 


President, EUGENE 8. ELKUS 


The Elkus Company 
San Francisco, Cal. 


First Vice-Pres., A. J. PEOPLES 


Detroit ogee & Brass Rolling Mills 
etroit, Mich. 


Second Vice-Pres., R. T. BADEN 
Holland, Baden & Ramsey 
Baltimore, Md. 


Executive Manager and Treasurer, 
J. H. TREGOE 
41 Park Row, New York 


Boarp oF Drrectors 


H. F. Barker, Belcher & Loomis Hdwe. 
Co., Providence; Chas. 8. Cook, American 
Brass Co., Buffalo; Thos K. Cree, Alling 
& Cory Co., a ee Gordon M. Day, 
Day-Bergwall Co., ilwaukee; J. .W. 
Dickson, Texas Paper Co., Dallas; L. T. 
Ford, Commercial Finance Corp., Mem- 
phis; A. J. Goldwater, Stewart-Dawes 
Shoe Co., Los Angeles; Geo. J. Gruen, 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; C, H. 
Hamilton, Merchants Coffee Co., New Or- 
leans; W. C. Hanson, E. G. Schafer Co., 
Washington; Edward L. Harris, Swift 
& Co.; Boston; J. B. House, Lehman-Hig- 
ginson Gro. Co., Wichita; Dwight A. 
Murphy, City Trust Co., Indianapolis; 
J. H. Patrick, Decker-Patrick Co., Salt 
Lake City; W. L. Percy, Dobbs & Wey 
Co., Atlanta; W. H. Pouch, Concrete 
Steel Co., New York; A. T. Rickards, H. 
K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia; F. D. Rock, 
Armour & Co., Denver; E. D. Ross, 
Irwin-Hodson Co., Portland, Ore.: H. A. 
Sedgwick, Marshall-Wells Hdwe. Co., 
Duluth; J. H. Stark, Carleton Dry Goods 
Co., St. Louis; Lawrence Whitty, Ed. V. 
Price & Co., Chicago; B. A. Wilcox, 
Omaha Nat'l Bank, Omaha; J. F. Wood, 
Richmond Dry Goods Co., Richmond. 





WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington A. C. M. Pres., M. S. Flynn, 
Huntington Wholesale Furniture Co.; 
Sec., C. C. Harrold, 1026 Fourth Ave. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Park- 
ersburg-Marietta A. C. M. Pres., L. B. 
Sanderson, Peerless Mill Co.; Sec., J. L. 
Longmire, Bradstreet Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 
A. C. M. Pres., W. B. Irvine, National 
Bank of West Va.; Sec., R. E. Buck- 
ingham; Asst. Sec.; R. E. Mumaugh. 
Jr., McLain Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Williamson—WillHam- 
son A. C. M. res., E. C Smith, Wil- 
liamson Supply Co.; Sec.-Treas., Don 
Cook Amicon Fruit Co. 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 
A. C res.,, E. J. Stenz, The Vinke 
or Arnim Mauthe, P. O. Box 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Northern Wis- 
consin-Michigan A. C. M. Pres., Alex 
Hume, Greiling-Innes Co.; Sec., C. W. 
Shekey, Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. 
C. M. Pres., Wm. H. Edwards, Roundy, 
Peckham & Dexter; Sec, James G. 
Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. 
Pres., F. A. LaBudde, Old Commercial 
Bank; Sec., Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 6-7: 
76 Main St. 


Sec., 





CREDIT MONTHLY 


Do Not Sacrifice the Services 
of the Local Agent 


An insurance policy is naturally a technical con- 
tract. Few policyholders have the time or the in- 
clination to read their policies; many would not under- 
stand all the provisions if they did read them. 
Consequently nearly every property owner and busi- 
ness man needs an insurance adviser to see that his 
policies give the required protection, to counsel and 
aid him in fulfilling his obligations under such policies, 
and to do all the things necessary to reduce his 
premium rate. 

Such an adviser is the local insurance agent. His 
services can no more be dispensed with profitably in 
connection with insurance needs than can the services 
of doctors, lawyers, architects, etc., in their lines. 

Mutual insurance leaves policyholders without such 
services and obliges them to do for themelves what 
needs to be done by one trained in the insurance 
business. 


The local insurance agent secures for his client 
the policy or policies which best meet his client's 
particular needs. 


Sometimes it may seem to the policyholder that he 
can save by buying direct, on the mail-order plan, 
from the home office of some mutual company or 
reciprocal association, whereas, in reality, he thus is 
apt to buy more or to get less than he needs—not to 
mention the always possible and often probable inse- 
curity of what he gets. 


Insurance is a shield—a cover. The local insur- 
ance agent, if he has an established business and repu- 
tation, will skillfully adjust the cover to the need, 
fitting the two precisely, and in a company of estab- 
lished reputation for settling claims promptly, intelli- 
gently and sympathetically. He will do that as a 
plain duty to his customer, and he will strive to do 
it well because it is in his own interests, since other- 
wise his reputation and consequently his income 
would suffer. 


Like the stock market, the insurance market offers 
many speculations which look most attractive to the 
inexpert. man who needs insurance protection 
can avoid becoming a victim of such speculation by 
securing it through an expert, whose business life 
depends upon the quality of the insurance he selects 
for his patrons, and the character of the services he 


renders. 


Every insurance policy imposes duties on the in- 
sured. For example, in the event of an accident under 
a liability insurance policy, the assured must give 
notice of the accident and another notice of any 
subsequent claim, must forward to the insurance 
company every process served on him, and must at 


all times render to the company, upon request, his 
co-operation and assistance. Moreover, under the 
workmen’s compensation law, compliance with a mul- 
titude of formalities, besides insurance, is required 
of an employer. 


How much of this job is the average busy business 
man ready to take on? 


He should place his insurance through a tried 
local agent, telephone him at the first notice of every 
accident, and the agent will take the bulk of this 
job off the assured’s shoulders and will advise and 
assist him in the performance of all his contractual 
relations. 


All householders buy coal, ice, milk, etc., de- 
livered at their doors. These things can be bought 
for less money at the sources of supply, but most con- 
sumers find it more economical to pay more and get 
the extra service. It is similar with insurance. In 
eliminating the agent, mutual insurance dispenses with 
the cost incidental to his services. But those services 
are worth the extra price. Indeed, in time of need 
they are often indispensable. 


To maintain insurance, policies must be renewed 
and premiums must be paid on certain dates. Delay 
will cause your insurance to lapse. If you buy insur- 
ance on the mail-order plan, you may receive no 
notice of the expiration of your policy; no request fer 
the premium; you may overlook or forget the date; or 
may be delayed in remitting; or your remittance may 
go astray; in any of which events your insurance will 
lapse—and just then your loss may occur. But 
if you deal through a well-established agent, he will 
personally see that you are kept advised in advance as 
respects all these contingencies. 


The local agent brings insurance to your door. 
He is on your wire and subject to your call. You 
very well know that you cannot get along without 
him in general. But every now and then probably 
you feel tempted by the offer of a bargain from a 
mail-order house, to buy your inurance “direct” and 

“*at cost."” Bear in mind that the acceptance of such 
an offer means the “‘scalping” of a charge for a serv- 
ice essential to your protection and convenience and 
will involve you in a speculation of which you are 
probably ill-qualified to judge. 


The well-trained agent is essential to the efficient 
purchase of insurance. 


EDSON S. LOTT, President, 


United States Casualty Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 





